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GOD BLESS YOU, SOLDIER! 


Gop bless you, soldier!—when our sky 
Was heavy with impending woes, 

When traitors raised the battle-cry, 

When fear met fear in every eye, — 
You rushed to meet our foes. 


God bless you, soldier !—when our light 
Of hope grew dim and courage waned, _ 
When freedom veiled her face from sight, 
Your valor dashed away the night, 
And morning clear remained. 


God bless you, soldier!—scarred and worn, | 
Wearied with marchings, watchings, pain, 

All battle-stained and battle-torn, 

Bravely have dil your tasks been borne, 
You have not fought in vain. 


God bless you, soldier!—think not we 
Alone revere and bless your name, 

For millions now and yet to be, 

Millions your arm has rendered free, 
Shall sing your deeds and fame. 


God bless you, soldier!—when the air 
Grows heavy with the battle’s roar, 


- Sheltered beneath His love and care, 


May Victory with her garlands rare 
- Adorn you evermore. 


’ God bless you, soldier!—when the dove 


Of peace the Eagle’s nest shall share, 
With home and hearts made warm with love, 
With joys bélow—with joys above, 

God bless you here and there! 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, Fesruary 20, 1864. 


CONSTITUTIONAL OPPOSITION. 


HERE are several members of Congress 
who please themselves by asserting that 
they constitute a healthy constitutional opposi- 


tion to the Government, and who insist that it. 


is wrong to call them unpatriotic, merely be- 
cause they do not approve the method and pol- 
icy of the Administration in conducting the 


war. They protest that the Administration is 
not the Government, and that they may censure 


all its acts without being justly liable to be 
called traitors. 
The reply to this specious strain is very sim- 


ple. The Government of the United States is. 


defending its existence against an able and des- 
perate rebellion. The Constitution confers upon 
that Government every power whatever which is 
necessary to its maintenance. It may, in the 
last extremity, Wage war, and whatever is law- 
ful in war is lawful for that Government. That 
extremity is now reached, and we are at war; 
consequently no measure of legitimate warfare 
can be censured as unconstitutional. It can 
not, for instance, be ‘urged that, as the Consti- 


tution declares that no man shall lose life or 


property without due course of law, therefore no 
rebel shall be shot and no rebel’s stores seized. 
The only point of debate is the practical wisdom 
6f certain measures for prosecuting the war. Is 
it good policy? that is the question; not, is it 
constitutional? For what rights have traitors 
under the Constitution? The life of every one 
of them is constitutionally forfeited. 

Now to oppose the way, under whatever pre- 


_ text, is to favor the rebellion, and compass the 


overthrow of the Government. Is, then, en- 
couragement to the rebellion a legitimate con- 
stitutional opposition? We do not speak of the 


honesty of men who take this course, we are 


considering the excuse by which they justify it. 
Their course leads of necessity, if they can per- 


_ suade the country that the war is wrong, to a 


eounter-rev and the success of rebellion. 
Do they suppose that to be a sound and healthy 
opposition to the conduct of the war? 

Of course we know that they claim to be as 
good war men as any body. They are, first, in 
favor of the war; and, second, they are opposed 
to prosecuting it. Try the quality of their war 
feeling by their record. Suppose the Govern- 
ment to-day intrusted to the hands of this party 
in Congress. Would they continue the war or 
attempt to negotiate? Look at the leaders, who 
supply its arguments and philosophy, and direct 
itsaction. They are such men as Vallandigham, 
William B. Reed, Horatio Seymour, George W. 
Woodward, and Fernando Wood. Other than 
the party which votes in accordance with the 
views of these leaders, there is no serious oppo- 
sition to the Government. And what these 
leaders believe is known to the whole country. 
They are of opinion that the difficulty should be 
settled by negotiation and compromise. That 
is to say, they do not oppose the method and 
policy of the Government in waging the war, 
but they are opposed to the war itself. Wood 
says that there is no such thing as a War Dem- 
ocrat. Their opposition, therefore, is neither 
Constitutional nor legitimate. For they propose 
to treat with citizens who refuse by force to obey 
the laws, and their demand is simply that the 


absolute authority of the Government shall be © 


overthrown. This is practically the ground of 
the whole opposition in Congress, © They voted 
at the very outset for Wood's proposition to send 


Commissioners to Richmond, by not voting to 
lay it upon the table. Failing.to carry the de- 
struction of the Government by a direct vote, 
they struggle in every way to thwart and per- 
plex its movements. They are aiming to retard 
the prosecution of the war, and so they play into 
the hands of the rebels, who hope by prolonging 
it to weary the loyal States and create & reaction. 
That these men are in a hopeless and futile mi- 
nority in Congress, as they are in the country, 
does not lessen the shame of their conduct nor 
the scorn in which history will hold them. They 
will not be recorded as a legitimate opposition 
. who saved civil liberty. They will be known 
as political parricides to whom power, not malice, 
was wanting. 


A SHORT SERMON UPON A 
RECENT TEXT. 


WHETHER political differences should affect 
social intercourse is an old question which is 
asked and pondered much in these dsys. But 
that they always have done s0, is not a question. 
The history of the old Federalists and Demo- 
crats suffices to answer it in this country. 

But however foolish and unnecessary it may 
seem for a free-trader to refuse to dine with a 
protectionist, or the friend of a bank to decline 
to dance at the ball of its enemy, we can not 
forget that at the present time civil war rages, 
and the proper amenities of peace are not to be 
expected. President Washington was a Fed- 
eralist and Jefferson a Democrat; and it would 
have been very foolish for his Excellency upon 
that ground to decline to invite Jefferson to his 
house. But would General Washington have 
invited Benedict Arnold to his table, or any 
man whom he knew to sympathize with Arnold, 
or indirectly to help him ? ) 

The case is not different now. Here, for in- 
stance, is a man who gives his fortune and his 
wisdom to the country, and whose sons are killed 
by traitors in battle. And next door to him 
lives a man who virtually excuses the treason, 
and thwarts the efforts of the Government to 
subdue the traitors. Can the first man see in 
the second any thing else than an accessory to 
the murder of his children? Can the second 
man justly complain of political intolerance and 


. fanaticism upon the part of the first? Is not 


the avoidance of the second by the first a simple 
instinct? He need not assault him, he need 
not insult him; but can he possibly hobnob 


dissent and must agree to differ ? 

Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne might have re- 
tired from the Capitol to dine together after the 
one had utterly demolished the other in a polit- 
ical debate. But is civil war a political debate ? 
If Mr. Hayne had left the Senate Chamber, 
raised the flag of revolt, and shot Mr. Webster's 
son to the heart, is it a great pity that Mr. Web- 
ster should have carried political differences so 
far as to be unwilling to request the honor of 
Mr. Hayne’s company to supper? In a civil 
war men must be judged and treated according 
to the colors they show. If they. choose the 
enemy’s color they must expect, and they ought 
to receive, the treatment of anenemy. If you 
would shake hands with Judah Benjamin you 
will not recoil from Judah Benjamin’s abettors. 
But if you think that Jefferson Davis is justly 
responsible for the blood that desolates the land, 
how can you affect indifference toward those 
who virtually befriend him? 

Clearly, when political differences have ended 
in civil war, no earnest, devoted man, upon one 
side or the other, will wish to associate familiar- 
ly either with those who are so shallow as not to 
feel the terrible reality of the condition,-or those 
whose sympathies belong to the party which he 
opposes with arms. . 


MASKS AND FACES. 


Mr. Pruyrn, representative from the Albany 
District of this State, in his maiden speech in 
Congress, said that his party had a right to re- 
quire that the Administration should be faithful 
to the Constitution of the United States. But 
he rffight justly have claimed more. He might 
have truly declared that every citizen of the 
United States had the same right, and ought to 
insist that the Constitution be respected. And 
then he might fairly have gone a step further, 
and announced that if the President, as the 
chief executive officer of the Government, trans- 
cended his constitutional powers, he ought to be 
impeached and punished. 

But, on the other hand, neither Mr, Pruyn, 
nor any citizen or party, has the right to hold 
that every law of Congress and act of the Ad- 
ministration shall be considered unconstitutional 
until some court has declared otherwise. The 
policy of the party with which Mr. Pruyn allies 
himself proceeds upon the ground that Congress 
and the Administration are to be held guilty 
until they prove their innocence. The whole 
burden of the speeches which inflamed the mob 


their mean appeals to ignorance and passion— 
was that the draft was unconstitutional. What 
followed, what was intended to follow, in an 
ignorant mind? “That the law might be justly 
resisted. ‘* We think the law unconstitutional,” 


| 


with him upon the ground that they honestly 


and led to the riots of last summer—apart from» 


that we should wish to have a decision upon 


case and bring it to a court of sufficient author- 
ity. Any man in the land has the right to ques- 
tion the Constitutionality of any law, and to 
bring it to the test of a decision, but he has no 
right meanwhile to disobey the law or to en- 
courage others to disobey it. Still less has he 


istration which he does not like is unconstitu- 
tional. For if this were so, it would be the 
manifest duty of Congress and of the Executive 
to submit every act and law to the dictum of the 
court before it could be considered valid; in 
which case “‘ the co-ordinate powers” of the Gov- 
ernment disappear, and Congress and the Presi- 
dent become mere functionaries of a court. 

The object, as every intelligent citizen will 
see, of this incessant effort to delay and thwart 
the operations of the Government, is to prolong 
the war, weary public patience, create popular 
disgust, and thereby open the chance for return 
to political power of the remains of the party 
which administered the Government while the 
conspiracy was ripening that has now burst 
into deadly war. Nor will it be forgotten that 
these remains of the party, which are now, un- 
der the old party name, seeking for restoration, 
were the very part of that party which most 
steadfastly and insultingly palliated and ex- 
cused the rebels, and counted upon the success 
of the conspiracy. These gentlemen have kept 
bad company too long. The louder they cry 
‘* Constitution” the more clearly the people of 
the country remember that under the same cry 
they connived at the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, and winked at infamy. They will live to 
learn that the Constitution is perfectly compe- 
tent to save the Government and take care of its 
enemies. 


GENERAL GRANT. 

It is understood that the Congressional caucus 
of the opponents of the Administration is consider- 
ing the policy of ascertaining if General Grant will 
consent to stand as a candidate for the Presidency 
against Mr. Lincoln. The fact, of itself, shows their 
conscious desperation, for General Grant is about 
as good a representative of their views and sympa- 
thies as Mr. Lincoln himself. He is a man unre- 
servedly devoted to the war—brave, simple, suc- 
cessful—but should he unfortunately consent to al- 
low his name to be used at this time, we shall have 
practically lost the services of our most conspicu- 


ing for the Presidency and not for the country. 
And what fighting for the Presidency is we have 
seen in the career of General M‘Clellan. 

Besides, General Grant is not likely to forget 
what every body else remembers—that the military 
chieftains who have been raised to the Presidency 
have been elected long after their campaigns were 
ended. Taylor and Jackson and Harrison had long 
sheathed the sword when they were summoned to 
the White House. But General Grant is still en- 
gaged in an unfinished war, and Shakespeare long 
ago sang: 

“The mighty warrior famouséd for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the lists of honer razad quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.¥ 


Should any great disaster befall the army of the 
West before the election, what would be the polit- 
ical chances of its General? And is it not reason- 
able to suppose that he would avoid such danger to 
himself by saving his army from the risk? If any 
thing could prevent Grant’s moving upon the ene- 
my’s works it would be his nomination at this time 
for the Presidency. 

Probably there is no man in the country who has 
so clear a conviction of this truth as General Grant 
himself. And if we should hear that the nomina- 
tion had been offered him and accepted, we are very 
sure that the regret of the country would be equal 
to its surprise—not that a thoroughly loyal support- 
er of the policy of the war was nominated for the 
Presidency, but that the great army of the West 
with its Captain had been paralyzed. 


aif. 


THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE. 


Tue other day in the House of Representatives 
Mr. Myers, of Pennsylvania, said that Judge Wood- 
ward, -of that State, late candidate for Governor, 
was opposed to the soldiers voting. Mr. Stiles, of 
the same State, rose to correct him, saying that 
Judge Woodward was willing that the soldiers 
should vote if they came home! Generous man! 
He was willing that the whole Pennsylvania force 
should be withdrawn from the army; and as the 
Ohio and other Western elections occurred at the 
same time, he was willing that the forces of those 
States also should be withdrawn for the same pur- 
pose, That is to say, the kind man and loyal pa- 
triot was perfectly willing the soldiers should vote, 
provided that the method of voting should be so ar- 
ranged as to help the rebels. 

The reader will remember that just at the time 
of the Pennsylvania election Lee was advancing 
and threatening Meade. The rebel newspapers had 
openly wished for the success of Judge ~*’vodward’s 
friends as an assistance to the rebell His elec- 
tion would have been hailed by all 1..e enemies of 
the Government as a sign of the yielding spirit of 
the people, and the bells of Richmond would have 

rung for joy. Suppose his plan had been adopted, 
and the soldiers called home to vote. They might 
have defeated him even more signally than he was 
defeatetl; but if, by the consequent weakening of 
the army, Lee had won a victory in Virginia, the 
rebel joy would have been the same. 

To insist that the soldiers shall vote only upon 


said Governor Seymour. ‘Is it unreasonable 


condition of their coming home is to propose that 


that point?” Not at all; if you will make your | 
| that any faithful friend of the Government should 
support; and yet it was in favor of its author that . 


the right to assume that every act of an Admin-. 


ous General; for from that moment he will be fight- ; 


| the army be virtually disbanded from time to time. 


That is a proposition which it seems hardly possible 


General M‘Clellan wrote a letter upon the eve of 
the election. Is it surprising that Mr. Cox, of Ohio, 
the nextfriend of Vallandigham; when he was proph- 
esying the election of that noble patriot as Governor 
of the State, declared that two hundred thousand 
Ohioans would escort him from the frontier, and 
that in 1864, ‘‘ with Seymour or M‘Clellan” as Pres- 
ident, all would be sure? What would be sure? 
Merely that the bells of Richmond would ring for 


joy. 
The Union soldiers are merely citizens of the 
United States fighting for their country and its 
Government: shall their patriotism and self-sacri- 
fice disfranchise them? Shall every loyal man who 
volunteers and marches to battle understand that 
his going has practically strengthened the friends 
of the enemy behind him? Suppose that the loyal 
voters enlist, and the disloyal and their friends stay 


quires the soldiers to return. Is it not a question 
_whether they have not done more harm than good 
by going? And do Judge Woodward and his friends 
apepe that the soldiers do not see and understand 


A RULE THAT WORKS ONE WAY 
ONLY. | 


Mr. CatHovun’s famous dogma of sovereign State 
rights was adopted and defended with a view to the 
contingency of disunion. It was an adroit appeal 
to pride which has proved as strong as Calhoun 
hoped. It was the argument of the rebels for se- 
cession, and of their Northern allies for letting them 
go. In the South it declared that the Constitu- 
tion was a treaty among equal sovereign States, 
and that any one might withdraw at its option.. In 
the North it asserted that the national Government 
had no right ‘‘ to coerce States,” and could not pre- 
vent its own destruction. In both it did the work 
it was designed to do—it connived at the helpless 
‘ruin of the Government. | 

But of our pleasant vices the gods make whips to 
scounge us. State sovereignty was:an admirable 
doctrine for the purpose of destroying the Union; 
but when it threatens the Confederacy its own 
friends howl. Sauce for the goose, it seems, is not 
sauce for the gander. North Carolina, according 
‘to the State-rights doctors, had a perfect right to 
secede from the Union; but to mention secession 
from the Confederacy is in their opinion infamy 
itself. The Wilmington Journal, one of the most 
virulent State-rights| papers, exclaims: ‘‘ The man 
who would strike down the Confederacy, while at 
the same time professing extravagant and exclusive 
veneration for and devotion to North Carolina, de- 
ceives, and deceives for a purpose. The thing 
ought to mark its own reprobation, and this repre. 
bation ought farther to be stamped so plainly by 
public opinion that the hypocritical cant would ‘for 
very shame’s sake—if shame be left with such men 
—be silenced forever.” | 

If the word Confederacy be changed to Unio 
there is no more wholesome doctrine than this. 
But it was just as true before North Carolina 
plunged into the pit as it is now, and its condemna- 
tion is just as applicable to Copperheads at the 
North now as it always was to secessionists at the 
South. 


COMMON SENSE. 


Mr. THomas Barnes, a member of the British 
Parliament, lately made a speech to his constitu- 
ents, in which he said a great many sensible things. 
‘One of them is peculiarly applicable to us at this 
time. In December, 1862, he bought two hundred 
acres of land in Jamaica and confided it to an agent 
who believed in freedom for the cultivation of cot- 
ton. He paid cash wages, and the first week fifty 
negroes applied for work, next week fifty more, and 
then two hundred and thirty. They worked most 
willingly, so much so that frequently a hundred ap- 
plicants were turned away; and in one year they 
had cleared, fenced; and planted two hundred and 
ten acres of cotton, of which Mr. Barnes laid sam- 
‘ples upon the table before him. 

‘‘ This,” says the London Spectator, ‘‘is practical 
sense ; but it is odd that sueh an illustration should 
be necessary to convince an English audience that 
a negro, like every body else, works hard whenever 
it is made worth his while. Nobody ever saw an 
Englishman working until that point had been set- 
tled.” 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


A very remarkable sermon was preached on the 
last Thanksgiving-day in the Episcopal Church of 
the Holy Trinity in Philadelphia, by the pastor, the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, and was immediately request- 
ed for publication by more than sixty gentlemen 
who represent the most substantial and truly con- 
servative sentiment of that city. The sermon is re- 
markable because Philadelphia is a city which trade 
and social ties had peculiarly bound to the South; 


slow as a body to discuss any social or political 
question whatever. But in this discourse there is a 


of speech, which is a natural and beautiful tribute 
to the cause, and a touching illustration of the char- 
acter of the preacher. 

It is a sermon upon the mercies of Reoccupation. 
Its controlling thought is that the Divine mercies are 
always ‘‘ of the character of a reoccupation of some 
province of mercy which has been inhabited before, 
but only partially realized and enjoyed.” Thus the 
‘race begins in Paradise; is not fit for it; falls out, 
and must struggle back. The child starts with un- 
realized purity of character, goes astray, and must 
finally, if he would be happy; become as a little 
child again. The preacher then pursues his idea 
into the national blessings of reoccupation: first, 


that of territory; second, that of the principles and 
° | 


at home and elect a State Government which re-. 


and? because the Episcopal Church has been very ~ 


glowing exaltation of feeling, a fervent plainness . 
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fundamental truths ofthe Government. And here, 
of course, he presently comes to the fundamental 
principle of human rights, personal liberty. In its 
discussion Mr. Brooks says: 

‘* Christianity, I believe, will never cease to sorrow that 
the Church of Christ was led, and not leading, in the cru- 
sade against human slavery in the United States....... 
I rejoige in this last struggle, whereby it is fighting its 
way into its dishonored grave, of that old miserable creat- 
ure, the most foolish of all follies, if it had not been the 
most impious of all impieties, which has been dignified so 
many years with the name of ‘The Bible Argument for 
Slavery.*” [Alas, J. H. Vermont!) ‘‘I can not tell you 
half my joy—some of you will understand it by your own 
—when in this most conservative of all conservatisms the 
Episcopal Church, the reassertion by a Bishop of this same 
old so-called Bible Argument for Slavery stirred the min- 
istry of this diocese to an utterance which no man can 
mistake of utter enmity to slavery, and whatever has any 
thing to do with it.” 

This is but one of the mercies of reoccupation 
mentioned hy the preacher, who well says that We 
are not now to thank God for the Revolutionary 
days, since our own are the memorable days of 
American history. The discourse is an event, as 
well as a sermon, and merits the meditation of ev- 
ery thoughtful citizen. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

; 8. A letter from the Secretary of 
War relative to tary orders concerning elections in 
Border States was referred to Military Committee.—Sev- 
eral memorials, petitions, and resolutions of no general 
importance were presented and referred.—The Judiciary 
Committee, having reported that Mr. Hale, in acting as 
counsel in certain had violated no law or rule, were 
discharged 
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from further consideration of the subject. —The 
Revenue bill was taken up, and an amendment imposing 
a duty of 60:cents per gallon on all spirits sold or distilled, 
and removed for consumption before July 1, was adopted. 
—Mr. Wade introduced a bill repealing the acts allowing 
goods to be imported into and exported from Canada through 
the United States free of duty.—-The bill providing for a 
uniform ambulance system was pas ebruary 4. A 
memorial waa presented and referred asking for aid to pro- 
mote the emigration of skilled labor into Missouri. —Mr. 
Lane reported bill setting apart a portion of Texas for cit- 
izens of Kansas.—The President was asked, if consistent 
with the public interest, to furnish information in regard 
to the Reciprocity treaty with the Sandwich Islands: this 
he subsequently declined to do.—Resolution passed direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to sell ai auction the pub- 
lic books and documents in his custody.—The bill equal- 
izing the pay of soldiers was taken up. Mr. Fessenden 
opposed the retrospective feature of the bill, though he 
was in favor of hereafter paying colo he 
as whites. Messrs. Wilson, Pomeroy, and Lane of Kan- 
saz advocated the retrospective character of the bill as a 
matter of right and justice. Mr. Wilson said there were 
about 50, colored soldiers, mostly enlisted within the 
last six months. It was stated that the retrospective feat- 
ure of the bill would involve an expense of a million and 
a half of dollars.—The Internal Revenue bill came up; 
Mr. Hendricks moved an amendment fixing the tax on 
distilled spirits at 40 cents. He claimed that so high a 
tax upon an article produced mainly in the Northwest was 
unjust to that section. Mr. Fessenden replied that we 
should tax an article to obtain revenue as much as it would 
bear. Liquor would bear the tax imposed by the Finance 
Cornmittee, and no matter where the article was produced, 
the tax fell upon the consumer. In England the tax was 
double that imposed by the bill The amendment was re- 
jected ; and the bill as amended by the Finance Committee 
was passed, the tax being 60 cents a gallon.—Adjourned 
till Monday, Feb. 8. —_— February 8. Mr. Sumner presented 
petitions from of African descent, praying for the 
rivilege of voting. He said that in the last Congress he 
presented a tion, which was referred to a 
Committee of which Mr. John Y. Mason, now a rebel, was 
chairman, who moved that it be returned to the person 
presenting it; that motion upon the records un- 
acted upon.—A petition was presented from citizens of 
Kentucky praying for ‘compensation for losses occasioned 
by the rebel invasion: laid over.—Resolutions cf the Legis- 
lature of for indemnification for losses oc- 
casioned by rebel raids, and a petition from volunteers who 
enlisted in the autumn of 1862, asking for the bounty of 
$25, were presented and referred.—Mr. Sumner introduced 
a bill repealing all laws for the rendition of fugitive slaves, 
and another securing perfect equality before the law in 
United States courts, and providing against the exclusion 
of, witnesses on account of color.—He also introduced a 
series of seven resdlutions to the following effect: (1.) 
That the rebellion is an attempt to found a wicked power 
on the institution of slavery, and is simply slavery in armas. 
(2.) That the rebellion can not be crushed without crush- 
ing slavery, and slavery can not be crushed without crush- 
ing the rebellion ; that forbearance and toleration to one is 
forbearance and toleration to the other; and that it is 
therefore our supreme duty to utterly destroy slavery in 
the bell nt region; if this is undone nothing is done, 
and all our blood and treasure will have been lavished in 
vain, (3.) That in dealing with this war the National 
Government is invested with two classes of rights—those 
of Sovereignty and those of War; in virtue of the rights 
of Sovereignty the belligerent region is subject to the Na- 
tional Government, which is bound to guarantee to each 
State a republican form of government, and to protect it 
from invasion ; and in virtue of the rights of War the re- 
giom is subject to ail the conditions of warfare, among 
which is that of giving *‘ indemnity for the past and se- 
curity for the future,"”" (4) That in seeking a restoration 
of the belligerent States the rebellion must not be allowed 
the least germ of future life, and that any system of recon- 
struction must be rejected which does not fully provide 
against the existence or revival of slavery; and that to 
attain this the Government should maintain a civil and 
military ascendency over the rebel region of sufficient du- 
ration to stamp upon it the character of freedom. (.) 
That it is the duty of Congress to see to it that no rebel 
State is restored to the Union until safe are estab- 
lished for all loyal persons, including the new-made freed- 
men, and especially that no man there may be made a 
alave; and that the best system of reconstruction is that 
which most effectually destroys slavery. (6.) That:slav- 
ery being the enemy of the human race, it is further the 
duty of Con to “ secure the extiiction of slavery even 
in States professing loyalty.’* (7.) That, in addition to 
the guarantees stipulated by Co , the Constitution 
should be so amended as to prohibit slavery every where 
within the limits of the Republic."—Mr. Anthony intro- 
duced a joint resolution repealing the joint reselution to 
amend the Constitution, passed March 2, 1861. [That res- 
olution, which had passed the Hou~e by a two-thirds vote, 
passed the Senate by 24 to 12 on the 2d of March. It ig 
in the following words: ** That no annendment shall be 
iiade to the Constitution which will authorize or give 
Conareas power to abolish or interfere within any State 
with the demeatic institutions thereof, including that 
of persons held to labor or servitude by the laws of the 
Svte.") Mr. Anthony said, in moving the repeal of this 
vesolution, that the repeal would open a certain way for 
‘he downfall of slavery. If he had been asked a few years 
wo whether he would have voted to batter down the walls 
‘{ Simier or to invade Virginia, he would have answered 
No. Yet this and more had beén done, because it had 
een made necessary by those who had entered into this 
‘wnholy rebellion.—Mr. Saulsbury said that when the res- 
olutions and petitions of Mr. Sumner were presented he 
had moved for their postponement. He moved that the 
whole batch go together; we had about as much of the 
negro as we could bear.—Mr. Doolittle introduced a bill 
. authorizing the people of Nevada and Colorado to form 
ConStitutions and State Governm» nts: referred to Com- 
, mittee on Territories.—The Enlistment bill came up, the 
special subject of giving freedom to negro recruits and 


under consideration. Mr. Carlile 
did not believe there would be an 


their families 


Federal Government. We should not inaugurate a meas- 
ure which would render death preferable to reunion. We 
should distinguish between those who were in arms and 
those who were and anxious for connection with 
us. In his legizlative capacity he would not interfere with 
slavery in the States; but as a military commander he 
would use slaves as he would a horse or a wagon aban- 
doned by the enemy. We must conquer our own preju- 
dices re we can conquer the South. A war of conquest 
was always an interminable one. The Union was as de- 
sirable for the seceded States as for us. For three years 
we have tried the coercive powers of the Government; 
why not now change a and leave all these irri- 
tating subjects to the military department, where they 

belong February 5. Mr. Sumner called at- 
tention to petitions on his desk signed by 100,698 citizens 
Congress yh vba act for the speedy emancipa- 
said, were an expression voice of the country. , 
Sauls to the course of Mr. Sumner in present- 


ing for the adoption of measures to prevent civil war, a 
deaf ear was turned to them. If-the Crittenden resolu- 
tions had been adopted the civil war would have been 
averted. Mr. Hale said they were not passed because the 


. Clark, Senators, wrong- 
vs as he thought, refused to vote. Mr. Wilson said that 
the Crittenden proposition was the most wicked ever pre- 

t slavery south of 36° 30’, 
ginian slavemongers, and took away the ts 0 
citizens of the Free States. Messrs. Powell and Saulsbury 
defended the memory of Mr. Crittenden; Mr. Wilson said 
that he had no des to asperse the memory of the de- 


8 


was condu 
; whatever was the 


to get out of them. 
at the time of his death. Mr. Sumner replied that Wash- 
ington would appear before the bar of Heaven as the 
emancipator of his slaves. Mr. Conness said if the Repub- 
lican party prevented the passage of the Crittenden Com-° 
promise he honored them for it. It was introduced at a 
time when a traitor Cabinet and President were organiz- 
ing rebellion. The time had come, and we were the min- 
isters to relieve the country from the crime and treason 
conjoined in African slavery. The petitions were referred. 
—The Military Committee reported the Houze bill reviving 
the grade of Lieutenant-Genéral, striking out the clause 
making him Commander-in-Chief, and that recommen 
General Grant for the position. —Mr. Sherman introd 

a bill forbidding speculation in gold, silver, and foreign 
exchange; all time sales to be void, and an pay- 
ments on such tobe recoverable: referred to Com- 
mittee.—Mr. Powell proposred an amendment to the Con- 
atitution, giving to each State one elector for each million 
of population, the States to be divided into electoral dis- 
tricts. The Electoral College to be divided by lot into six 
clas@f@, each class to choose oné'from the succeeding class, 
and of the six thus chosen to be selected by lot one to be 
President, the other Vice-President: referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee.—The bill for the enlistment of cglored 
troops was called up, and postponed until Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 11. 

Hovuse.— February 3. After business the 
Confiscation bill was taken up, Mr. Wadsworth speaking 
against it, and maintaining that this is not a public war 
between nations, but a civil contest within the States; 
that the States in rebellion are stiJl in the Union; and 
that the laws of war do not authorize the|seizure of private 
property on land, except in certain s cases. —The 
Enrollment bill, reported from the Senate, came up in 
Committee of the Whole. The amendment the 
$300 exemption clause was as also an amend- 
ment raising the commutation to ; thus leaving the 
commutation at $300. Mr. Stevens moved to strike out 
from the bill from the Committee on Military Affairs the 
clause that ** If drafted man shall pay money for the 
P of a substitute, such payment shall operate only 
to relieve such person from the draft in filling that quota, 
and his name shall be retained on the roll in filling future 
quotas.” He said that, according to this amendment, a 
man paying this commutation would be exempted for 
three years, while by the bill he would be liable to draft 
the next day, which would be unjust. Mr. Garfield said 
that it would be impossible to procure the necessary num- 
ber of men if this clause was stricken out. Mr. Blaine re- 
plied that eve:y commutation paid had produced a man: 
the clause was stricken out, 79 to 49.—A bill was reported 
by Mr, Arnold for a ship canal for vessels of war from the 
Mississippi to the Northern lakes.——F. 4. After 
routine business the joint resolution to amend resolu- 
tion explanatory of the Confiscation act came up. Mr. 
Woodbridge maintained that if we adopt the theory that 
the rebel States are not out of the Union, then confisca- 
tion becomes a municipal regulation to operate practically 
on the property ofthose who are in armed rebellion against 
the Government. The rebels have broken the contract, 
and it is the right and duty of Congress to restrain their 
persons and confiscate their property. Mr. Kernan asked 
gentlemen on the Republican side to consider whether 
confiscation was not destructive of the Government. He 
would prosecute the war for the purpose of porting down 
the rebellion, and resto peace and harmony; but do 
not make it a war of conquest or extermination ; let not 
the lands of the South go to speculators, to those who fol- 
low the army to fatten on the plunder.—Mr. Cox moved 
to lay the resolution on the table: refused, 83 to71. Mr. 
Willson, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, said that 
the policy of confiscatién is embodied in the living law of 
the land, and was not therefore before the House. All 
that had been said by the opponents of the resolution was 
a waste of time. The rebellion was not to be crushed out 
by offering olive branches, or by the utterance of honeyed 
words even from the lips of members of Congress. We 
expect tosee the Southern States rescued from a remorse- 
less aristocracy, and a semi-feudal system destroyed, labor 
elevated to its just dignity, and euch institutions of repub- 
licanism established as will secure the future peace and 
prosperity of the country. Traitors had no right to expect 
to be shielded from the consequences of their crimes. He 
made a sharp attack upon Mr. Cox, who had led the oppo- 
sition, and had furnished the rough material from which 
all the speeches on that side had been made. The opposi- 
tion then undertook, by a series of resolutions of adjourn- 
ment, to prevent action on the resolution, in which they 
were successful.—— F 5. The Confiscation resolu- 
tion was announced by the Speaker to be the pending 
question, and after some manoeuvring it was finally agreed 
that Messrs. Blair, Smith, and Pruyn should be allowed to 
speak, after which the question should be taken. Mr. 
Blair, of Missouri, opposed the resolution, and said that 
the debate on the resolution evinced that it is the determ- 
ination of leading men here to compel the President to 
yield his ground on the subject of confiscation or to divide 
the party. He then went on to combat the views of Mr. 
Stevens that our Governu: ut had recognized the South 
as a belligerent power. We had always striven against 
such recognition. The President considered the insurgent 
States to be still in the Union. The doctrine advanced 
by Mr. Stevens, that these States were out of the Union, 
would permit an entire conquest to be made. That gen- 
tleman would substitute a mili power for the Consti- 
tutional authorities, while the President maintains an en- 
tirety different policy for the reconstruction of the Union. 
Mr. Blair called upon Congress,to redeem its pledges, and 
compensate the loyal Border States for the emancipation 
of their slaves, and to provide for the colonization of the 

men. Mr. Smith, of Kentucky, advocated the res- 
olution. He said that he was here simply as a Union man. 
He declared that when a man becomes a traitor to his 
country, and resorts to arms to overthrow the Govern- 


ment, he forfeits every thing, even to his life. There was - 


no propriety in making distinctions between different 
kia ls of*property. If we can take cannon and other ef- 
fi-cts, we can take negroes and lands, There was no neces- 


103 to 23), offered by Mr. Fernardo W 


the Con- 
they had a 


rights of a belligerent, or ind 
concession of the right of 


ground that the Constitution declared that ‘‘ no attainder 
of treason should work corruption 
except during the life ofthe 
ate this objection of the President an ‘‘ explanatory resolu- 
tion" was adopted declaring: ** Nor shall punishment 
or proceeding under said Act be so as to work a 
forfeiture of the real estate of the offender beyond his 
ural That is to say, In the case of real 
terest 


y 

confiscated, leaving the absolute t of his heirs 
fee-simple ‘untouched. The 

House makes this resolution to read “ That no punishment 


public w or 


made and published 
on the 25th of July, 1862, which Proclamation, so made, 
shall be received and held sufficient in all cases now pend- 
ing or which may The 
t resolution as thus amended assumes that the abso- 
right of co 


may be 

intended by the original a It re- 
verses, in effect, a part of the Co 

which it would not have been approved by the President 
when passed. An analysis of the vote on this amendato- 
ry resolution will show the drift of national 

The whole number of members is 186; upon this resolu- 
tion 156 votes were cast, showing that 20 members did not 
vote. Of the 82 who voted “‘aye” all are ranked in the 


parties, 
in a full House would have stood: For the amendment (all 
** Administration”), 96; against the amendment (includ- 
ing 9 ** Administration , %S—a majority of 11 being 
on the vote as taken 4 
m ty ging from preliminary votes, it mt 
able that two or three members on either side would have 
voted against their ; but the result would have been 


that on a ouse of 181 mem 4 ty 
of from 6 to 12 would have approved of a te right 
of of the entire right in the pro of real 
estate owners by rebels who refused to avail lves of 
contained in the President's 

of July OB, 1862.—— February 8. Bills were introduced and 
ref Departments 

occupy seats on the floor of the House; for the repeal of 


the 


pealing the la of goods in origin 
t 
through the United States to and from the Can- 


up, but no progress was made; an amendment, offered by 
Mr. able- 


Stevens, su all 
descent to but afterw 
original sections 


was taken up. In the course of the debate the loyalt 
Mr. Field was fully proved, and the conduct of the Mili- 
tary Governor in preventing the in New Orleans 
was censured. The resolution of the Committee that Mr. 
Field was not entitled to a seat was adopted, 87 to 14.— 
The Enrollment bill was brought up; amendments were 
rejected exempting from draft clergymen who are not en- 
gaged in trade or secular business; giving credit to States 
and counties for men who have enlisted from them in 
other States and counties for three years; and one (by 
ood, exempting 
draft those who, from a disbelief in the humanity, necessi- 
ty, or eventual success of the war, are opposed to ita fur- 
ther prosecution, until an effort has been made and failed 
to end it by negotiation. A motion to strike out the clause 
consolidating the two classes of enrolled men was reject- 
THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 

It is rumored that there is to be a change in the com- 
mand of this army-—that the place now held by Meade, 
who is confined to his bed by illness, is to be' held either 
by General Hunter or General Thomas. The part which 
must soon be taken by the Army of the Potomac makes 
this matter of leadership one of the utmost importance. 
On Saturday, February 6, an important reconnoiseance 
was made in force by General ick, involving a move- 
ment of a portion of the army to south side of the Rapi- 
dan. Wher the order came for this advance, Friday night, 
nearly a thousand ladies, wives of the officers and men, 
were in camp. division crossed with little opposi- 
tion. In the mean time Kilpatrick's cavalry, crossing at 
Culpepper Ford, scoured the country to Fredericksburg, 
and finding no enemy returned tocamp. The Second and 
Third divisions of the Second Corpa, under General War- 
ren, joined in the m in movement, c g at Morton's 
Ford. The enemy’s : utposts were met, and a skirmish 
followed, in which we lost some two or three hundred 
men, when our army, ha accomplished the purpose 
of the reconnoissance in the ery that Lee’s army was 
in front of ours in full strength, returned to camp. 

GENERAL KELLEY’S DEPARTMENT. 

The operations of the enemy in the vicinity of Moorfield, 
though at one time they assumed a very threatening as- 
pect, have resulted finally in a complete failure. The 
mountainous nature of the country in which these = 
tions were conducted, and the unfavorable state of the 
roads, promised no adv to an invading force, and 
¥ only needed rapidity of movement and a skillful disposi- 

on of forces on General Kelley's to secure a favorable 
result. Kelley has accomplished his work with success, 
and Early has not only been forced to withdraw, but to 
do so under circumstances constituting his withdrawal a 
serious defeat. Early had for some time been concentra- 
ting his troops in the neighborhood of Harrisonburg, with 
a view to the capture of Petersburg and a raid into Mary- 
land. Kelley, having waited in vain for the enemy to 
move, allowed a Jarge number of his men to leave on fur- 
lough. Then Early made his advance, and it was not lon 
before we heard of the capture by his forces of a train 0 
eighty wagons between New Creek and Petersburg. Tho- 
burn’s command at Petersburg being in danger of — 
evacuated that place, and effected a junction with Colon 


enemy are disposed to take a in that State. 
In so doing are actuated by motives: one is to 

ta against the rebel author- 
ties: another, to take the opportunities 
which the State offers in the way of and supplies 
for the rebel army: and y, to prevent 
State to meet the 
poss emergencies g campaign. On Mon- 
day, February 1, General Palmer’s outposts were driven 
in at Bachelor's eight miles from Newbern, by a 


portion of Lee’s army, thousand com- 
pelled to deatroy thelr camps sores, and in 


THE 
ie 
Estey 


i 


il 


day. Thed of the entire movement was a raid into 

Richmond for con- 

fined there. But information having reached the enemy 

en an 

to thie that 


EAST TENNESSEE. 


The rebels have been some vigorous efforts to 
n of but were successfully 
repulsed by Colonel Love, Johnston retreated to Rome, 
ent 
or nine thousand of his men have come into the U 
lines since the battle of Ri commu- 


i 

g 
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MOVEMENTS BY GENERAL BANKS, 
On the Sth of February, our forces, consisting of six 
regiments of infantry, two of cavalry, and two batteries, 
crossed the Big Black River, a movement to 
an advance against Mobile from the N 
may trust the Southern report, the entire 1 
in this movement is thirty thousand. The Big 
empties into the 
low Vicksburg. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPE, 


Tue European intelligence this week is very meagre. 
relating to the 


and 18652. 
the Rigsraad, and it is probable that the delay will be 
granted, and that no Austrian or Prussian will cross 
this amicable attitude 


doubtless uen 

England; for while the latter is anual i the invasion 
any ve meas 


of Denmark, she is also aa to 
ures against Germany. 


which will gain for her an overwhelming moral support in 
foreign countries." 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Peace has been and the 
ed States of Columbia. ty of peace was a 
Pinsaqui on the of the conditions of 


this treaty all future. disputes are to be settled by peace- 
ful arbitration, and the armies of the respective countries 
are to be reduced to a number not greater than is actual- 
ly necessary. Mosquera has evacuated Ecuador. 
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Pee being Pe sity to explain the Confiscation act of 1862. Itwas not an } Mulligan at Ridgeville. These forces, in connection with 
spoke at length. He ex post facto law or bill of attainder. It proposed toreach | two columns from Averill’s and Sullivan's command, com- 
early cessation of hostilities; the rebels were not, as had a and said nothing about women and chil- eee Pinte 00 08 tats and in the course of his retreat 
been said, on the verge of starvation. The Union could | dren. . Pruyn, of New York, spoke — the reso- made a stand at M‘Neil’s Ford, near Moorfield, where, 
not be restored by the exercise of coercive power by the | lution, closing the debate. He defended the course of the | being hard pressed by Mulligan, he was compelled to fight. 
Democratic party ; while they had been assailed, he said, | Here our artillery and our advan in position caused 
for views which the great body of them never entertain th enemy to be driven beck trough Moordeld, where be 
again made a stand, and was driven back. The 
pursuit was vigorously sustained, and Early’s raid made 
to end, like his previous attempts, in disastrous failure. 
sertion of Mr. Stevens that the South has acquired the 
pendent Government, was a GENERAL BUTLER’S DEPARTMENT, 
ee... The question was then Our news from North Carolina this week shows that th. 
taken, and the resolution amending the explanatory reso- . 
lution, which was a part of the Act of July 17, 1962, was t 
To understand the precise 
ring of this action we must refer to the whole course 
of legislation on this subject. The Act of July 17, 1862, 
apparently provided for the confiscation of the entire 
rights of property of all persons in rebellion. It was un- J 
derstood that the President would veto thie Acf, on the 
ag these pe tions. He said that when, three years ago, a 
Senators Seward and Crittenden nted petitions ask- bree of our cavalry also was repulsed in sight of Fort Tot- 
= and the enemy pressed our lines s0 closely as to come 
hail of our forces at Newbern. On Tuesday they 
captured the -boat Underwriter, which formed an im- 
portans part ofthe defenses ofthe city. 
party with which Mr. Saulsbury to vote for was cut off between Newbern and us 
them. Mr. Saulsbury said that every member of that 
voted to take them up, although when an amend- | or proceeding it 80 as to work a | mand of the approaches to by the Neuse. Ac- 
forfeiture of the estate of the offender contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Provided, that no other Vine 
1862, chapter 95, section 6, is or shall be required than the | 1st of February. Gra- 
— ham sailed up the James River and Pagan to Bmith- 
field. Thence, with a force of ninety men, Captain Lee 
marched to Chuckitnuk, to co-operate with another detach- 
ceased Senator, for which he entertained a sincere respect ; 
he had only criticised his proposition. Mr. Johnson dep- | the Constitution; and that, therefore, in the opinion of the 
recated the spirit in which the pen House, the real as well as the personal estate of traitors 
every moment of delay was dangerous 
cause of our troubles, we should devise proper measures 
mainder 
Republican party; of the 74 who voted “‘ nay” 60 may be | blown up. 
considered as Democrats and *‘ Opposition ;" the remain- | siderably 
ing; 14 belong to the Border States: of these 14 eight voted An expedition into Jones and Onslow counties, four days 
with the Administration for Speaker. Of the 30 members = to the one just described, resulted more success- 
who did not vote 14 are classed as “ Administration,” and | fully. Between one hundred aud fifty and two hundred 
16 as ‘*Opposition;” supposing that these non-voting | thousand pounds.of pork, seventy See : 
= — of tobacco, and thirty-two barrels of beef were 
roy’ 
. General Butler, however, has not been his at- 
tention eee to the defense of Newbern the 
rebels, or to raids upon the enemy's stores; he at the 
same time had movements in up the Peninsula 
by which our have evcatanal Richmond itself, hav- 
ing advan within twelve miles of that city. The ex- 
pedition, the command of Brigadier-General Wistar, 
en ca 
drove in the enemy's at Bottom's ‘the 
Fugitive Slave law; for a new Executive Department, . 
to be called the Department of Industry, embracing four 
bureaus—. ture, Freedman’s Mines, and Im- | across t was undertaken on the 6th. 
adas ; improving by a tax on - 
commerce.—Mr. Kinney a forward a proposition for 
compensating the people of 
Indian depredations.—Thanks were voted to General W. ‘ 
—Mz1. Blair, est Virginia, offered resolutions depre- | 
cating any attempt to conciliate the leaders of the rebell- | TuPted, and no > Se for the ee of 
ion; declaring all the rebellious States to be still in the | the latter. The rebel aeed, a Be ate last 
former rights except so far as relates to the holding of | &T> and his whole train, consisting of over 20 mule teams, 
slaves, as limited by the President's Emancipation Proc- | 20 head of cattle, and 600 sheep, was captured. Ba 
lamation and denying that the seceding States have be- of 
come a fo Power. Enrollment biJl was taken br been 
repairing his railroad communications with Ric 
OU preparatory to futuré movements. An 
——February 9. | Some importance occurred a few days at Garden, 
A bill was introduced granting to aid in building | between General Sturgis'’s 
the Lake Superior Railroad, and providing for its use by | Martin. The latter 
the United States free of charge.—The case of Mr. Field, pata a he oy our ag 
claiming to have been elected to the House from Louisiana, Newport poe — enemy, following tp in parsall, maa 
then attacked. A desperate fight eoinell in which sabres 
were drawn and generals with their staffs joined in the 
hand-to-hand contest. The rebels gave way and were 
pursued by our troops, who captt 
) lery and a hundred prisoners. This 
possession of the French Broad Valley. | 
necessary to the enemy's cavalry, 
for forage. 
few miles 
ment was made across the Yazoo, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, by our cavalry. These operations have for their 
object, first, to cut the railroad by which Mobile communi- 
cates with the East, and then to co-operate with our navy 
by a flank attack on Mobile. 
SchlesWig-Holstein question. The — now are 4 
that there will be no war. Denmark, according to the 
latest reports, is anxious to avert hostili and only de- . 
mands a sufficient delay to assemble the Rigaraad, and. 
promises with its concurrence to withdraw the November 
Constitution, so obnoxious to the German States, and to ful- 
fill the e te entered into toward Germany in 1851 4 
| 
n anuary 
21, says: “If Denmar suspended the Constitution, 
she will have taken the only step which was 
deprive the German Powers of any decent pretext for be . 
; displayed a power of self-control “ 
| | 
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RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 

AV represent, throuzh a sketch from one of our 
special artists, A SCENE ON BOARD A RAILROAD Car 
at the time of the late accident on the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, near Lebanon .Junetion. 
The principal cause of most of these accidenis fas 
been the effect of intensely cold weather on the ‘von 
rails, which, becoming filled with frost, are made 
brittle and easily broken. Says our correspondeat: 
‘* A leading railroad man said to mea siort time 
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RAILROAD ACCIDENT IN KENTUCKY. 


since, ‘ You do not see any railroad men on the ours 
in this weather unless it is absolutely unavoida- 
ble.’” 

In case of accidents arising from the above cause 
there is unusual confusion on board. In addition 
to the chances of being hurled down some steep eim- 
bankment there is the havoc made in the floor by 
the torn-up rails breaking through into the car, 


while the helpless passengers are jostled {rom one, 


side of the car tothe other. No one can realize the 
revvition excent hv actual exnerionee, 
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THE DEATH OF GUERRILLA 

| BURROUGHS. 

A FEW days ago a negro sentinel belonging to 
Celonel John A. Nelson’s regiment shot Burroughs 
for attempting to escape from the small-pox hos- 
pital at Portsmouth, Virginia. We give a sketch 


representing this interesting incident on this page. 
Burroughs was captured shortly after Butler as- 
sumed, command of the Department, was tried, and 
sentenced fo death as a guerrilla; and while await- 
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THE NEGRO SENTINEL SHOOTING THE GUERRILLA BURROUGHS, 
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ing execution was seized with the small-pox and ; 
conveyed to the hospital. Colonel Whelden, upon ae 
his convalescence, gave orders for his removal to ' 


¥ 
the jail; but the Lieutenant commifsioned to exe- ; 
cute these orders brought no warrai i, and was re- 2. 
fused admission by the sentinel, who \us a negro. rel 
Burroughs, supposing from the altercation that 
friends had come to his assistance, tricd to escape &) 
through the window. On hearing ilic noise the : 
sentinel opened the door, and seeing tlic oner in 
the act of passing out fired at him and kilied Lim. 
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THE FLAG OF THE UNION. 


Ho for the Flag of the Union! 
Let it float out free and fair, 
For we love it like the sunshine, 
And the stars and azure air. 
Ho for the Flag of the Union, 
The stripes and the stars of light! 
A million arms shall guard it, 
_ And may God defend the right! 


From tower, and mast, and belfry, 
Frem the church’s sacred spire, 
Flingout its starry radiance, 
Fling out its. waving fire! 
Ilo for the Flag of the Union, 
The stripes and the stars of light! 
\ nillion arms shall guard it, 
‘al may God defend the right! 


Ay, brothers, let us love it, 
And let every heart be true, 
And let every arm be ready, 
For we've glorious work to do. 
Ho for the Flag of the Union, 
The stripes and the stars of light! 
A million arms shall guard it, 
And may God defend the right! 


Dear Flag, thy radiant glory 
loyal nation greets, 
Ten million hearts are beating 
As the heart of one man beats. 
Ho for the Flag of the Union, 
The stripes and the stars of light! 
A million arms shall guard it, 
And may God defend the right! 


GEN. GRANT CROSSING THE 


CUMBERLAND. 


WE give on page 115 an interesting sketch of 
GRANT'S JoURNEY ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS FROM 
KNOXVILLE TO LovIsvILLF, a tour involving 
great hardships, but in a measure necessary, in 
erder to obtain information of the country. The 
journey was made in the severest days of the 
winter, and the roads in many places were 80 cov- 
ered with ice as to necessitate the dismounting 
of the entire party. The route lay through Cum- 
berland Gap to Barboursville, where the Gen- 
eral arrived on the 7th of January, and thence 
through London and Lexington, thus ‘leading across 
two mountain ridges. The sketch represents Grant 
and his immediate party, with a number of order- 
lies in the rear, passing through the Cumberland 


‘Gap, the mountains towering above them on all 


sides, and presenting a scene of unrivaled pictur- 
esqueness. 


[From Dickens's All the Year Round."") 


‘A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK THUMB. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the day after Miss Polly-my-Lamb Hum- 
page ’s little indisposition, that young lady, discover- 
ing that her lace required no further examination, 
repaired to the drawing-room about, nay, peradven- 
ture a little before, the noontide hour. Such anodd 


little face looked out at her from the great mirror! 


It was like that of a spoiled school-pet, who, having 
played truant, steals into her place, half penitent, 
yet exultingly convinced of foregone forgiveness. 
Polly-my-Lamb smiled, and, smiling, looked so 
pretty, that she pardoned herself on the spot. 
Twelve. Miss Humpage had resolved not even 
to glance by accident at the window till the clock 


had fairly struck; but she would do something to |. 


show her interest; and, accordingly, at the second 
stroke, turned and glided to the window. What 
did she behold? A broad black velvet back and 
shoulders, a head, with golden curls, slightly in- 
clining toward the right shoulder, as though study- 
ing an effect, the edge of a pallet, and the top of 
an easel. Mr. Haggerdorn was at work—at work 
upon a battle-piece! Yes, it was evident, from the 
fury with which he every now and then returned to 
the assault, that it was a martial subject, the glow 
and passion of it mounting, like a blush, visible 
across the street, to the very brow of the canvas. 
For two full minutes Polly remained rooted to the 
spot, her pretty lips half opened, and her soft brown 
eyebrows raised. Then, recollecting herself, she 
moved quickly away, still, however, observing—how 
could she help it ? as she idled busily about the room 
—that the work went eagerly forward, and never 
ceased, until the clock struck one. 

And now, remarked something within Polly's 
breast, the gentleman will perhaps turn round ; but 
it’s rather of the latest, we imagine! 

Mr. Haggerdorn doubtless thought so too; for 
though that gentleman did revolve, and, pretend- 
ing to draw down the blind, was at especial pains 
to untie a knot in the cord, he never so much as 
glanced across the road, but adjusted the |hlind to 


his fancy, and withdrew to dinner. 


The next day, and the next, presented the like 
phenomenon of professional abstraction, and total 
indifference to neighbors, on the part of the black 
velvet body; and during this period Polly-my- 
Lamb passed through such a variety of mentai -on- 
ditions as filled h-r with astonishment. Surprise, 
anger, regret, impatience, disappointment, love, as- 
sailed the poor little heart in tarn—sometimes all 


- together—so that none could téll what might have 


been the result, had not this conflict of parties end- 
ed, as is generally the case in wider revolutions, by 
the sudden triumph of one. Of course the.new fet- 
ters galled a little, and Miss Humpage, from the 
liveliest and sweetest of companions, became silent, 

cold, inclined to solitude, nay, touching so nearly 
upon the morose, that poor Miss Serocold, extreme- 
ty puzzled, decided upon leaving the matter to cure 


itself, and passed the greater portion of her time in 


her own chamber. 

Whether the tidings were conveyed to Mrs. 
Goodall, nurse, in the course of some return ‘‘ pop- 
over” on the part of Mrs. Ascroft, or to what other 
little bird is due the carriage of this matter, was 
never clearly ascertained. Certain it is, that it 
quickly became known at number twenty-seven, 
with singular circumstantiality, that Mr. Hagger- 
dorn had received a commission from a wealthy 
Portuguese merchant to execute an important fam- 
ily historical picture. 

This, by far the most ambitious of the young art- 
ist’s attempts, was to be called the Battle at the 
Bridge, and was illustrative of a passage in the life 
of a beautiful ancestress of Sefior Torre-Diaz, who 
had been abducted (voluntarily) from her father’s 
castle by her lover and a band of chosen cavaliers. 

A couple of hundred of the friends of the house 
assembled with an alacrity only permissible on can- 
vas, pursued the fugitives, and overtook them at a 
bridge (without a parapet, as in all bridge battles, 
for greater convenience in flinging over), upon 
whose slippery surface five noltile cavaliers took 
post to abide the onset. The moment grasped by 
the painter is that in which the young lady hesitates 
for an instant whether to continue her flight, or 
avert the bloody struggle by returning to her offi- 
cious kin. No wonder our young enthusiast was 
enthralled by such a subject! The picture was, 
moreover, to be completed in nine days, and, as 
yet, he had not touched the heroine’s face, which, 
to do any thing like justice to, must be of surpass- 
ing loveliness. There was, no doubt, a difficulty 
in obtaining a model of sufficient beauty. 

Miss Humpage listened with a calm disdain, as 
Mrs. Goodall, affecting to dust some pet china, de- 
tailed by installments the above particulars, but the 
idea of allotting nine days for the completion of 
such a work, liy such a hand, élmost upset her 
gravity. 

Nine days? Nurse must have been mistaken in 
that. It was no matter. 

Mrs. Goodall vindicated her memory. Remem- 
bered distinctly, ‘cause of the poor young man. 

How, because of — It did not signify. Miss 
Humpage requiged her smallest scissors. 

Him that was all but a-dying a few days ago, to 
think of tossing on the salt seas. _. 

Salt or fresh, the very mention brought a bright 
color to Miss Polly’ s cheek. 

Was—was he going abroad, then ? She thought 
—that—it really was of no consequence. And a bit 
of bobbin. 

But.the glances at the window were more fre- 
quent that day. 

A Tarkish lady, whose rich husband had dowered 
and deserted her, told a friend of the writer's that 
her heart was changed to “ black velvet.”. Too 
frequent association with a similar material was 
certainly beginning to tell on Polly’s. 

The picture proceeded, nay, rather went dashing, 
plunging on toward completion. With the excep- 
tion of the hour allotted to dinner, the artist passed 
his whole time, till dusk, at the easel, turning with 
the regularity of the clock itself, at the stroke of 
one, casting up his fine eyes at that always-obsti- 
nate blind, but never suffered them to stray abroad. 


| Once, Polly thought of placing herself experiment- 


ally at the window, irrespective of any hour, but 
this idea was smothered as soon as born. It was 
too like asking an alms, and though her heart was 
full of tears and bursting for charity, better die 
than demand it. 

The situation was becoming intalerable. There 
was something worrying in this speechless misun- 
derstanding, to which the ordinary opportunities of 
reconciliation were denied. What)a very irritable 
young man Mr. Arthur Haggerdorn must be! All 
this anger and—and—obstinacy, fora little caprice! 
Ami even if it were a caprice, was it not fit and 
maidenly, and—and—so far from vexing herself 
any more about this person, or even thinking about 
ee What could he mean, now, by retain- 
ing that face—his heroine’s—b/ank # Artists loved 
to introduce familiar faces into their more important 
compositions. Mr. Haggerdorn mivht have a rela- 
tive, a cousin, some friend, you know, or even a 
strange countenance might have caught his errant 
fancy. Now whose? It (the face) must be beau- 
tiful, or it would spoil all. Polly ¢hanced to look 
up, and caught sight in the glass of a cheek so dyed 
in blushes that she stamped her little foot with 
passion. 

** 1] think I am bewitched,” said Polly-my-Lamb. 
“* But I'll be stronger than the spell. Snap. There 
it goes! Henceforth, till 1 am mistress of my own 
thoughts, in the next room, 
if you can !” 

As she ftung the defiance toward the object apos- 
trgphized, Polly involuntarily accompanied it with 
a parting look. As she did so, the little hands 
tightened on the velvet arms of the chair, she half 
lifted herself with unconscious contraction of the 
muscles, while the rich color flickered like a furling 
banner, and passed utterly away. 

Another figure was visible in the artist’s room. 
A beautiful—ah, how beautiful !—faee looked gayly 
up to the head that crowned the black velvet body. 
Clear olive skin, dazzling teeth, almond eyes, 
braided hair—the Portuguese beauty herself! If 
such had been the real fugitive, far less surprising is 
it that five rational individuals, with no particular 
interest in the matter, and each, probably, with an 
Inez of his own, should have taken post upon that 
slippery bridge, with the certainty that if the ene- 
my did not pitch them over the artist would. 

‘The two were not alone. A very tall gentleman, 
with long, drooping mustaches, was apparently en- 
gaged i in criticising the unfinished picture, but not 
enjoying, the undivided attention of his two com- 
panions. 

Polly-my-Lamb, from her position, invisible to 
the party, remained in a manner fasginated by the 
scene. Presently a change took place in the group- 
ing. A chair was raised and carefully.adjusted 
upon a small platform. The young lady, with a 
laugh, shook her lustrous hair into disorder, threw 
a wild look into her splendid eyes, — placed her- 


Intrude there . 


self in the chair in the attitude of a “sitter.” The 
father—or is it brother ?—or is it guardian ?—like- 
wise assumes a position, and yet, to appear perfect- 
ly at ease, takes out a cigarette. 

And Inez sits, looking like Cleopatra at her 
very best—perhaps when she gave that first state- 
dinner to hook-nosed Julius, and all the worries 
about Antony were as yet unwritten on her so 
brown cheek ; and Inez smiles, and pouts, and toss- 
es her proud little head, and—what is that scintil- 
lation? The sparkle of her eye? No. On my 
sincerity, she is smoking too! 

Inez was evidently a very willful, petted person, 
one accustomed to give a considerable amount of 
trouble. She appeared to talk incessantly, holding 
the cigarette all the while between her pearly teeth. 
She skipped off the chair at intervals of uar- 
ters of a minute to peep over the artist’s shoulder, 
and see what progress had been made. She roused 
the tall cavalier, who had subsided 
ordered him to tie her sandal, holding out her small 
foot from the dais. As for young Haggerdorn, he 
painted faithfully on, as for very life; and well he 
might, for, in a brief space, Sefiora Inez, starting 
suddenly to her feet, threw down the chair and an- 
nounced the sitting at an end. It had lasted about 
twenty-five minutes. To Polly-my-Lamb it ‘had 


- seemed as many hours. 


That evening’s declining sun caught Mistress 
Ascroft popping over—albeit uninvited—totea. It 
had proved impossible for her gossip-soul to carry, 
of itself, the burden of ‘‘ that day’s great business” 
—the first appearance and sitting—or fidgeting—of 
Inez. 

It turned out that her name was nbdt Inez at all. 
That was our conjecture only. She was called the 
Sefiora Theresa Felicia Torre- 

Of all the lovely creatures that had come across 
Mistress Ascroft—and they was a many—the Sefiora 
Torre-Diaz was the beautifulest, by a handful. 
Though haughty as a queen, she was lively as a 
kitten. Nobody knew whether to adore or to hate 
her. Some does both. As for Master Arthur, he 
was just mad. What had occasioned the sudden 
change, she, Mistress Ascroft, could not divine; but 
leastwise since Friday weck, the Sefiora Torre-Diaz 
was every thing, and more, to that young man. He 
talked and thought of nothing else. He worked at 
the great picture hour after hour, sometimes far 
into the night; and when, once, Mistress Ascroft, 
out of all patience, walked steadily into the room 
and blew out his candles, so frightened her, by paint- 
ing frantically on in the dark, that the good anny, 
ran down stairs, and never interfered again. 

’ Finally, it was understood that the picture was to 
be finished eight days from thence, and delivered 
over to the Sefior Antonio Torre-Diaz, the sefiora’s 
uncle, in consideration of as many Portugal crowns 
as would defray the cost of a journey to Newfound- 
land, in Holland, a journey upon which Master 
Haggerdorn would set forth on the day succeeding 
the bargain and sale; while the sefior and sefiora 
would follow, some months hence, in a ship entirely 
the sefior’s own, likewise bound for Newfoundland, 
in Holland. 

Such, at all events, was the form in which the 
tidings reached Miss Polly, as she prepared her 
weary little head for the pillow. Whether it lay 
quietly there, I am not bound to say. Surely it is 
sufficiently irritating, without entering into details, 
to be obliged to confess one’s heroine a woman, a 


creature of hope and fear, passion and pride, love 


and jealousy. 

Every day the work went bravely on. Did 
Polly see it? 
resisting the fascination. No doubt, she ought to 
have done any thing else in the wide world—fled. 
into Shropshire, bricked up her windows, fallen 
sick, made vows, and tried to keep them. Any 
thing (almost) would have better become a well- 
educated young lady, with feelings properly blunt- 
ed, and the teeth of sentiment duly drawn, than 
wandering restlessly to and fro, hiding, as though 
from very self, in the darkness of some inner room, 
creeping half-guiltily back into an outer; glancing 
fearfully forth; bursting into bitter tears; stamp-. 
ing her small foot. Oh Polly, Polly, who do you 
think will care for any young lady who yields her- 
self up to an anguish so excessively ill-bred as—as 
—I am almost ashamed to speak it, jealousy? At 
first, indeed, I was disposed to regard your fault 


with some indulgence, but this is willful obstin—_ 


Don't talk to me of feelings, miss! I am speak- 
ing of polite breeding and the exigencies of good 
society, with which ‘‘ feeling” has no manner of 
concern. Very fortunate it is, Miss Humpage, 


that we are alone, and that you can rely upon my 


secrecy. 
The Sefiora Torre-Diaz had been more docile of 
late—believing, in fact, like the best of sitters—the 
play of her superb features, plainly visible in the 
strong light, as she sat nearly facing the window, 
alone proving the restraint she put upon herself. 


As touching the Sefior Torre-Diaz, that noble 


cavalier apparently regarded Mr. Haggerdorn’s stu- 
dio in the light of a dormitory. Sometimes he 
smoked; at others he didn’t; but whether he 
smoked or didn’t smoke three minutes seldom 


elapsed before the sefior’s spirit departed from 


Jermyn Street into the land of dreams. 


It was within one day of the allotted time, when ° 


poor Polly, lying wearily on the sofa, with a book 


in her hand, but eyes ever straying from tlie page, 


saw the black velvet body suddenly fling pallet 


one way, brush the other, and clasp its hands as in. 


a violent ebullition of feeling! Apparently, the 
beautiful sitter caught the infection. Leaping light- 
ly from her seat, she motioned both the artist and 
the awakened sefior impatiently aside, and, stand- 
ing before the picture, expressed by every graceful 
childlike gesture the utmost delight. 

It was clear the work was finished, and triumph- 
antly. Well might the Sefiora Theresa exult. But 


where was the need of displaying that glorious face - 
at the window, as if in contemptuous pity of the 
little rival she could not see? Pressing her pale 
face down upon the sofa cushions, Polly groaned. 
News, in effect, did reach number twenty-seven 
that evening, importing that the picture was cOm-— 


to a doze, and - 


Of course she did. There was no. 


| 


starts. 


‘window. <A figure issued from the door. 


aia the money paid, and the work of packing 
begun. For on the next day but one would sail 
the ship Good Adventure for Helvoetsluys, and, not 
to lose passage, the young artist must leave for Har- 
wich early on the morrow. 


Aunt Serocold was Polly’s companion the whole . 


of that evening, and the latter, spite of a sort of 
dull fire that seemed burning at her heart, could not 


but feel grateful for the kind solicitude with which ~ 


her friend essayed to win her from herself. But to 


converse freely was an impossibility, and Polly was | 
not sorry when kissing-time arrived, and set each - 
lady free to retire to her apartment, and) indulge i in 


her respective train of meditation. 

Before withdrawing, Miss Humpage looked out 
to see if the stars were shining. There was ‘hus-. 
bandry in heaven. At all events, none of its silver 
candles were distinguishable through the tawny, 
towny atmosphere ; but there were, in revenge, cer- 
tain coruscations on the opposite side of the way 
which seemed to indicate that preparations for the 
departure of the young traveler were still in prog- 
ress. One by one, even these died out. All be- 


came dark, and might have been silent also, but for | 


the interposition of an infirm old gentleman, clad in 


several coats, who hobbled along the footway, rfien- | 
tioning for the adyantage of any body who might 


peradventure have forgotten to go to bed, that it 
was past twelve o'clock. 

It is not written in my notes at what precise hour 
Miss Humpage rose on the following day; but I do 


know that when, at nine o'clock, 4 hackney-coach, . 


once, as it seemed, the property of a marquis of 
florid taste, tumbled up to Mrs. Ascroft’s door and 
fell into a jingling halt, Polly-my-Lamb, fully dress- 
ed, and pacing her drawing-room, not only heard, 
but saw it. 

There appeared | to be no especial haste, for it was 
twenty minutes or more before any notice was tak- 
en of the vehicle, during which interval the coach- 
man dozed, with a bit of straw in his mouth and 
his chin on his breast, as if he were sucking up some 
‘*cobbler” or ‘‘julep” (neither then invented, I be- 
lieve), that lay concealed among the capes of his - 
rusty coat. At the expiration of that time sundry 
articles of baggage, well secured, as though for a 
voyage, began to be brought out, and disposed in 
and about the coach. Two or three persons, neigh- 
bors, went in, doubtless to bid the traveler good 
speed, and finally Mistress Ascroft, in person, was 
revealed at the door, looking eagerly up and down, 
as if to ascertain, first, whether it had dared to rain ; 
secondly, whether any, and if so, what change be- 
fitting the melancholy occasion Jermyn Street had 
undergone. 

But Polly's eyes, as she stood far back in the 
room, were riveted upon one window, for across 
its field, a black-velvet figure had glided once and . 
again. For twelve days the face had been averted. 
Would he now come to the window? Would he? 
would he? Polly shuddered at the earnestness 


with which she caught herself muttering the words 


.,» +. Oh, what matter now? She would forgive 
all, bear all, if that comfort might only be. Why 
does he linger i in the room, passing, repassing ? He 
They are calling him from below. The 
coachman looks at Saint’James’s clock, and lashes 


his horses over the eyes, as a hint to wake and be 


ready. And now. Oh, not without one look, to 


make friends, one look, one. 


A maid bounced in and drew down the blind! 
Polly had unconsciously approached nearer to the 


is not he. It is none other than little Mr. Harts- 
horne. He too has been to say farewell. He waves 
a parting hand; and, looking sad enough, turns 
away—glares across toward number twenty-seven, 
stops suddenly, makes three skips to the door, and 
rings sharply at the bell! 

Before he can be admitted maid Kezia presents 
Miss Serocold’s love. Miss Humpage is not to be 
uneasy, the lady has an alarming dizziness in her 
front tooth. Happening to observe Mr. Hartshorne 
passing, and to catch his eye, Miss Serocold had 
waved etiquette and her handkerchief—and—yes— 
there was his step going up stairs. 

Polly murmured some condolence ; then, dismiss. 
ing the maid, resumed her invisible watch, longing, 
yet hardly hoping, to catch one glimpse of the es- 
tranged face as it passed to the carriage, Both 
driver and horses had relapsed into slumber, and 
not even the deep voice of St. James’s, chiming the 
hour, aroused them to the consciousness of time's 
progress. It was now ten o’clock, and the Har- 
— post-coach quitted the suburban yard at elev- 


Guddenly Mistress Ascroft reappeared with a 
small provision-basket. This she placed in the 
coach; but then, instead of re-entering the house, 
to Polly’ 8 great surprise, walked hurriedly across 


‘the road, and bestowed on the door of number twen- 


ty-seven a knock which, soft and modest though it 
was, thrilled the lady of that mansion from head to 
foot. 
low tremble. 

gular message. 

respectful dhty of voung Mr. Haggerdorn. 
If Miss Humpage condescended to retain any favor- 
able recollection of Mr. H.’s former pictures, would 
she be pleased to inspect his latest effort?! If so, 
it should be immediately transported to the house.” 

Polly felt herself color to the very brows. This 
was the parting shot! She was to learn what love 
could do, in transferring to the inanimate canvas 
the perfections of its idol. Refuse she dared not, 
for that might imply resentment, or wounded pride, 
of neither of which she wished him to believe that 
she considered his fickle fancy deserving. Then, 
too, she was sensible of a burning curiosity to, o 
how far, with such slender artistic gifts, he hha 
succeeded in arresting any one of the beautiful. Pat 
ever-changing expressions that characterized the 
face of his new favorite. She signified a cool as- 
sent. 

Nothing, perhaps, could have better tended to 
restore Polly's mind to its usual’ balance than the 
heartless revenge—or was it vanity ?—of her recre- 
ant lover; and, by the time she received intimation 
that the picture awaited her in the parlor, and that 


Mrs. Goodall appeared, with a sin- 


No, its 


Her heart gave a jump, then subsided into a - . 
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the artist had attended it in person, she was pre- | 


pared to descend with a calm and dignity that lit- 
erally astonished herself. 

On the landing-place Polly was greeted by Mr. 
Hartehorne and her much-recovered aunt, and to- 
gether they proceeded to the parlor. 

There, on an extemporized easel, stood the won- 
derful picture, shrouded from view, as yet, in a green 
cloth, which Mr. Haggerdorn, grasping with a some- 
what agitated hand, prepared to twitch off on the 
young lady’s entrance. 

He bowed respectfully and murmured some words, 
to which.Polly, not comprehending them very clear- 
ly, returned an almost inarticulate reply. She 
made a slight sae“ with her hand. Off went 
the cover. 

A mass of* thine) in violent action, trampling 
chargers, frightened oxen, furious men, crimson 
dust, blue trees, green heavens, a rushing cataract, 
a peaked bridge, all these, and more, much more, 
though present, were scarcely seen, for Polly’s eyes 
were nailed upon the prominent figure, a noble 
damsel on a palfrey, which looked as if painted in 
Irish butter, who, patising in her headlong flight 
as the shock of arms reached her, reined round her 
cowslip-colored steed, and, with wild ringlets and 


. dilated eyes, seemed to ask counsel of the spectator 
- what upon earth she should do? 


gAnd well might Miss Humpage involuntarily 
open her blue eyes, for not only was the counte- 


‘nance Polly’s own, but it was executed with a pre- 


cision unsurpassable in art! Nor was the minute 
finish of the portrait one whit less extraordinary 
than the resemblance of feature. In that one little 
gem of a face genius had been content to vindicate 
itself: but that so thoroughly that all the surround- 
ing extravagance and impossibility were absolutely 
forgotten or overborne. Quentin Matsys—Arthur 
Haggerdorn—other little boys—love’s Royal Acad- 
emy possesses the finest schools of art in the world! 

For a few seconds Polly stood gazing as if in a 
dream; then, awaking, found herself alone. Not 
quite alone, for the young artist was kneeling at 
her feet, kissing the little passive hand, exclaim- 
ing in a tongue I dare not offer to render in the 


original (how Polly managed to interpret it I nev- 


er could understand), that she was, had been, ever 
would be, his life, his soul, his treasure, star, an- 
gel, and the holder of so many other honorary and 
incongruous appointments, that it is to be hoped 
some, at least, were sinecures. Passionately in- 
quired if Polly believed he could have quitted En- 
gland without one gracious look? Explained that, 
when Polly ceased to appear at the window, he, in 
dread of having offended, vowed never again to 
court that happiness, until he had prepared a proof 
(behold it!) that he needed not another glance to 
impress her darling image forever and forever on his 
soul! 


. That the Sefior Torre-Diaz, though given to sleep. 


in studios, was awake to every generous: impulse, 
had a pretty taste for art, and was his poor mother’s 


only friend. 


That the sefiora—(caprice itself)—liked the fun 


‘of sitting for somebody else’s picture beyond every 


thing, flinging herself and dress into the most grace- 
ful attitudes and bewitching folds, and half crying. 


like a spoiled child, that English manners forbad 


the possibility of her being a witness of the surprise 
Miss Humpage must evince on seeing the finished 
work, 

The rest of Mr. Haggerdorn’s observations were 
couched in the purest dialect of the Low Countries, 
which I don’t speak. 

As for Polly, her feelings—so far as they were 
susceptible of analysis—included a sense of recov- 
ering from the concussion of a shower-bath, dan- 
cing a saraband, witnessing a disorderly review, 


. and stretching over a precipice at the risk of her 
~ neck, to catch the accents of an olian harp. Tak- 


ing her situation in the general, Miss Humpage can 
only, be likened to the commandant of a fortress, 

who has crammed it with brave defenders, but for- 
gotten his commissariat, The pride and resent- 
ment stored up in Polly’s heart were altogether dis- 
proportioned to the gentler thoughts now crowding 
back, nay, even peeping out, esurient as ever, from 
their original cells, as though they had never been 
outi? Why, therefore, prolong a hopeless defense ? 
As well surrender frankly ; at least so far as to ac- 


knowledge the commanding position of the foe. For | 


there was a further consideration. 

Polly-my-Lamb did not take away her hand; 
but she looked down with a sort of grave, sweet 
pity upon the young suitor; then gently bade him 
rise and follow her. 

He did so mechanically, hardly conscious of what 


was passing, till he found himself standing in front 


of the picture of a benevolent-looking old gentle- 


mar, in a brown coat and powdered wig, who ap- | 


peared to smile on both of them. 
Polly raised her hand. 
_ “There is my answer,” she said, her tears fall- 
ing. ‘‘I have sworn to him, before Heaven, a calm, 
irrevocable vow. By virtue of that pledge I may 


_ never marry until my father’s murder is avenged, 


nor then, unless it be the man who avenges it,” 

‘*You promise zat?” asked young Haggerdorn, 
with startling abruptness. ‘‘To be ze wife of him 
who shall track your father’s murderers ?” 


‘* At least of no one else,”: replied Polly, firmly. 


but mournfully. 

‘‘ Ah! promise, promise! 
well!” 

“Well ?” 

‘Smile not, dear young dames. There is pow- 
er, [in my withinmost spirit believe, to do zis thing. 
Love can every thing contrive. Shall he not take 
one prisoner? I love you. Good. I am paint- 
er. Again, I love you. Good. I am avenger. 
Now, promise !” 

_ Polly looked at him in amazement. 

‘* You!" said she, incredulously: yet gradually 
inclining, as she gazed on those ‘bright, animated 
features, to partake his enthusiasm. AlJas! Mr. 
Haggerdorn, what can you have learned of the 
haunts and h‘ing-places of crime? How can you, 
young, strang inexperienced almost as myself, 
hope for succe.s, where men, bold and cunning, 


All, zen, shall be most 


trained to the work of detection, have owned them- 
selves defeated? How—” 

‘‘ Only promise,” reiterated the young man. (She 
hesitated.) ‘‘Not to me—not to Arthur Hagger- 


dorn; but to him, young or old, or little, or poor, © 


who shall fulfill zis dutiful desire. For the love of 
Heaven, promise.” 

Polly surrendered at discretion. 

‘¢T do promise,” said she. Then, with a pitiful 
certainty of the disappointment he was incurring, 
when his excitement should have subsided, she 
added, ‘‘ Reflect, however, for one moment, Mr. 
Haggerdorn. You have no clew, not even a sus- 
picion to guide your efforts. — is building on 
air.’ 

‘*You have promised. Zat is no more but suc- 
cess!” was the confident rejoinder. ‘‘Ze magis- 
trate—/he found a clew.” 

*¢ Ay, here ‘it is,” said Polly, taking from a cabin- 
et the mysterious snuff-box which Sir James Pol- 


hill, at her request, had committed to her custody. 


“And what has this told us? It is more than 
doubtful if the person suspected to have been its 
owner had any share in my father’s murder, and if 
he had, the wretch has escaped us, and left the 
country.” 

‘‘ Whither, think they, he has fled?” 

‘‘To France—to Holland—to America—who 
knows? There is safe refuge on either shore for 
the miscreants.” , 

“To Holland? I, too, thither go. Something 
points me that way. Remember only your gracious 
promise, dear lady, and all is done. Trust to me 
zat box—it shall be my guide. In fourteen weeks 
I will restore it, and with it I will bring you my 
own self the murderer—I swear it. I know it. 
You have promised.” 

Polly mechanically placed it in his hand. 

‘*T have promised.” 

“It is enough: I ask not more. Farewell— 
farewell !” 

As he stooped to kiss her hand, Mr. Hartshorne 
and Miss Serocold rejoined them, as quietly as they 
had withdrawn. There was a singular expression 
on: the latter’s face, and even Mr. Hartshorne lacked 
something of his accustomed perfect self-possession 
—a fact he, however, tried to cover with an em- 
barrassed laugh. 

** Your coachman’s sleeping powers are exhaust- 
ed, Arthur,” he said. ‘‘He has driven off!” 

‘¢He has driven!’ said Arthur, not, however, 
evincing any remarkable consternation. 

‘* Baggage andall. Don’tbealarmed. He will 
return in the afternoon, in time to convey you to 
the extra post-coach, which, as we have learned, 
will go to Harwich to-night, with government prop- 
erty and passengers. I have one word to—to say 
to you,” added the little doctor, hesitating, ‘‘ if Miss 
Humpage will pardon.” 

As he drew Arthur aside, Miss Serocold sidled up 
to her friend, and, taking her hand, pressed it with 
a significance of congratulation with which Polly, 
though grateful, could have dispensed. 

‘‘ Darling, I am so happy!” murmured the elder 
lady. 

Polly intimated her satisfaction, trying, neverthe- 
less, to look as though she accepted it rather as a 
pleasing fact in their domestic history than as im- 
plying any new phase of feeling. 

‘* So very—very blest !” continued Miss Serocold. 
*¢ Such a sudden wave of joy!” *> 

‘‘Blest! “Wave!” said Polly. 

**Can not realize the- pleasing pain!” said her 
friend, sentimentally. ‘‘NomorecanI. That he 
should have snatched the first moment—” 

‘*The last—” murmured Polly. 
‘* When we had not set eyes on each other these 


** My dear aunt 


five weeks, to ask me to be his.” 


Whose, aunt?” 

‘¢ Hartshorne’s—John’s, my love. To whom was 
I referring, do you imagine?” asked her friend, 
softly. 

Polly looked at her—she was not jesting. It was 
clearly no delusion now. Miss Humpage returned 
the pressure of her friend’s hand with what gravity 
she might. 

But how, dear aunt,” inquired the curious 
young lady, presently, “has your lover conducted 
his wooing? Surely to-day was not the first—” 

‘““We have corresponded, dear,” replied Miss 
Serocold, with a becoming blush. ‘“ It—it began 
with pulsatilla, and ended in—in—this. John would 
like to have called, of course: but he is the most 
thoughtful, the most considerate— He knew, by 
some means, that you were not in good spirits, and 
feared that the sight of others’ happiness might only 
increase your melancholy. But, this morning—I 


_ was in trouble, you know—and—and—he spoke.” 


said Polly. 

Mr. Hartshorne, who had only prolonged his 
confidences with Arthur until his betrothed had 
communicated her secret, now approached Miss 
Humpage, and paid his compliments with an eage 
that, under the circumstances, did him great credit, 
after which he took his hat to withdraw. Arthur, 
though less self-possessed, was sensible that he too 


should take his leave. 


Not another word, and but one more look, fol- 
lowed between the pair. That sufficed. On the 
one side it ratified the promise; on the other, reit- 
erated the assurance of success. Four or five hours 
later the sleepy coachman returned, and without 


_ being permitted the briefest interval of repose, trans- 


ported Mr. Haggerdorn to*the yard of the Merry 
Privateer, Tower Links, whence the extra post- 
coach was to depart for Harwich | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Not yet was the business of that eventful day 
complete. 

Polly-my-Lamb sat before the picture of her fa- 
ther in deep meditation, not unmingled with self- 
reproach, as she remembered how freely, of late, 
hopes purely selfish had been permitted to entwine 
themselves with the great end: and purpose of her 
life. Strive as she might, however, she could not 
now disconnect them, nor could she conceal from 


/ a / 


herself that the failure of each attempt to do so was 
not a source of pain! But then, this youth—who 
was he? Under what pretext could one in his posi- 
tion become the claimant of her hand, unless as the 
fulfiller of the object she had in view? Good. It 
was in this character alone that she had given him 
her promise. Of course he understood that? Not 
for any personal interest she could be presumed to 


‘take in him. Miss Humpage applauded her own 


excellent wisdom, foresight, and hard-heartedness, 
in having laid down this distinction so guardedly. 
She had promised her hand and wealth to him who 
should trace her father’s murderer. Tosuch a man 
alone— 

Polly had exactly reached this satisfactory con- 
clusion, when she was interrupted by the entrance 
of Stephen, who announced Sir James Polhill, and, 
without further ceremony, ushered in that excel- 
lent magistrate. He was attended by Mr. Armour, 
still calmly confident, but comporting himself with 
more real humility than on former occasions. 

‘*Are you prepared, my dear young lady,” said 


Sir James, taking Polly’s hand with a meaning 


smile, ‘‘ for tidings of considerable importance ?” 

Polly colored for all answer. 

** Not to keep you in suspense, my dear,” re- 
sumed Sir James, ‘‘ you must know that we have 
received the most satisfactory testimony of the re- 
turn to this country of the persons supposed to be 
implicated in the—the affair of your poor father. 
One of the most dashing, interesting, and remark- 
able outrages of modern times was committed, two 
nights since, on the Harwich Road, within a few 
miles— My dear!” | 

Polly had uttered an unconscious exclamation. 

‘*Go on, Sir, I beg,” faltered the young lady. 

‘*The parties have been traced to their haunt, 
and by this time to-morrow (we have to concert 


measures with an officious country justice, who has | 


a fancy to be associated with this important capture) 
Lord Lob will be in our hands. Eh, Armour?” 

“*If he is not, Sir James, may I never take thief 
again!” ejaculated the gentleman addressed. 

“Enough... I thought, my dear,” continued the 
magistrate, turning to Polly, ‘‘that you would be 
glad to have this matter placed beyond all doubt. 
And now, Armour, you cgn return to the office. I 
will be with you in half an hour.” 

The officer withdrew. It did not, however, ap- 
pear that the excellent magistrate had any thing 
especial to add. Nor had he. This was merely 
one of those little methods to which he occasionally 
had recourse, by way of checking the vanity of his 
subordinate, and teaching that individual that, clev- 
er as he was, there were depths of consultation into 
which not even he—at least as a matter of course— 
was privileged to enter. Sir James, therefore, talk- 
ed on, without much significance, till, receiving no 
reply, he looked steadily at his companion, and saw 
that she was both pale and agitated. His notice 
brought matters to a crisis. The poor little girl, 
overcome with mingled emotions, burst into a vio- 
lent flood of tears. 

The good magistrate, somewhat alarmed, and not 
a little puzzled, quickly discovered, however, that 
there was something of a troubling nature on her 
mind, irrespective of the agitating feelings conjured 
up by the information he had brought, and, touched 
by the poor child’s friendless position, set himself, 
with so much tact and gentleness, to probe the 
wound, that he ended by winning her confidence 
so far as to become possessed of the secret of her 
vow. 

Let it be owned that Polly-my-Lamb was, in her 
heart, not a little astonished at the collected—not 


to say indifferent—manner in which Sir James re-. 


ceived the important revelation. His lips struggled 
hard against a smile, and, to say truth, with diffi- 
culty overcame it, as the good gentleman pictured 
to himself Henry the Successful, accompanied by 
the fettered tyrant of the highways, presenting him- 


self at the footstool of the heiress, and claiming the — 


promised guerdon of her hand and wealth! 

Aware, however, of the serious light in which 
Polly was prepared to view the matter, he content- 
ed himself with hinting at the improbability of Mr. 
Armour’s coveting any other reward than such as 
his conscience (and the Government) might bestow. 
To be plain, he assured her, even if in her enthusi- 
astic fulfillment of this rather unadvised pledge it 
should be needful to inform the officer of the extraor- 
dinary preferment thus likely to be placed within 
his reach, he, Sir James, would venture to affirm, 
on the part of that bold but respectful man, that he 
would prefer accepting a reasonable composition in 
money to aspiring to a station for which he was, by 
birth, habits, and education, alike unfitted. 

With this prompt analysis of the excellent Ar- 
mour poor Polly was fain to be content. The glow- 
ing face of the young artist had died hopelessly out 
of her future, but at least it would never be replaced 
by the cool, supercilious visage of this Bow Street 
runner. ‘‘ This!” Such was not the term she 
would have applied some few mgftths since to one 
who seemed the appointed inst}ment of venge- 
ance. Poor Polly! Her mind not stir with- 
out a pang! 

Sir James walked back to his offite, absolutely 
choking with hilarity. He was gifted—if gift it b 
—with a keen sense of the ridiculous; and by th : 
time he arrived in Bow Street the joke, as it arf-- 

to him, had attained such colossal propor. 
tions that he found it impossible to refrain from con- 
fiding it to the party most interested, certain that 
the latter would enjoy it with equal, though more 
subdued and respectful relish. 

Much to his surprise, Mr. Armour heard the story 
out with a degree of gravity wholly unsuited to the 
theme, and, almost before Sir James had well con- 
cluded, the magisterial mind became sensible of a 
painful suspicion that not only was Mr. Henry Ar- 
mour a vain, but also an ambitious man; that, in 
fact, in his view, the gigantic jest had diminished 
toa pigmy. Briefly (in the plain English in which 
undoubtedly Mr. Armour laid the case hastily before 
himself), that he had as good a right to the lady’s 
hand as any other fellow, so that he fulfilled the 
conditions required. The officer, however, did not 
deem it advisable to give utterance to his feelings 


at the moment, while Sir James, on his side, was 
too anxiously intent upon bringing the coming en- 
terprise to a successful issue to enter into any dis- 
cussion that might have the effect of damping his 
zeal, So let the morrow care for~it- 
se 

They plunged at once into the preparatory ar- 
rangements. In that occupation we leave them. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Excuse ror Lats Hovrs.—“ He was as wild as he was 
natured, and had such a lot of spirits that, not being 

le to exhaust them all in one night, he was forcibly 
driven to encroach upon next morning to enable him 


the next 
property to get through them, — Extract from an Unpub- 


blamed for the rams ?—Because the 
did it in Mersey. 


conscience !) 

A little girl of three years was saying her not 
long since, when her little brother, about Sole damn years old, 
came slyly behind and pulled her hair. Without moving 
her head, she paused and said, “ Please, Lord, excuse me 
a minute while I kick Herby." 


Nort.—The Early Italian Style.—An Organ-grind- 
ob a6 five tn Ge 


not to be 
laird 


ad 
says he bes had a great deal experience, 


A beau dressed out resembles the cinnamon-tree—the 


Envy—the dyspepeia of the mind. 


‘* Well,” said a Yankee, t A 
w 


they stood by the Falls of **is not that 

ful? In your country you never saw any thing like that."’ 
** Like that!”’ quoth the latter; ‘‘there’s a far mair won- 
derfu’ concern twa miles whaur I was born.” “In. 
deed,” says Jonathan, *‘and pray what a of concern 
may it be?" ‘Why, mon,” replied the other, “it’s a 
peacock wi’ .a wooden leg!” 


“Why so late?” said a te a 
Sir,”’ replied the boy, .“ for every step I took forward I d 
back two.” ‘+ Indeed,” said the teacher; “how did you 
get here at all if that was the case?” “Oh,” said the 
boy, scratching his head on finding caught, “I 
turned round and walked the other way.” 


ellington was a ‘bed dancer, On one occasion he 
at his ridiculous postures. On her to her seat he 
remarked, ‘‘ The fact is, madam, my forte is not so much 
dancing myself as making others dance.” 


a fresh supply. 


has million rors for & man, but onl 


— 


The heart is a small 
dinner; yet the whole world 


nos 


Wonders will never cease! The other day we heard 
that “a horse was turned into a stable!” Add this is the 
nineteenth century. 


INTERESTING TO PLACE-HUNTERS. 

coln was confin:d to his house with the small- 
friends called + sympathize with him, on the 
character of his disease. “Yes,” he said, 
disease; but it has ite advantages. For the first time 
since I have been in office I have something now to give 
to every body that calls.” 


x some 


A blind beggar was one day accosted by a clergyman, at 
whose request he detailed the circumstances under 
he had lost his sight—accidental exposure to the — 
of arock by gunpowder. The reverend querist, after listen- 


y, ** Well, my 
ortune,”’ 


ing, said, very 


An old gentleman who used to frequent a certain coffee- 
house, being unwell, thought he might make so free as to 
steal an opinion concerning his case; and one day took an 
opportunity of one of the faculty, who sat in the 
samé@ box with him, what he should take for such a com- 
plaint. ‘“‘Til tell said the 
** you should take vice.” 


came over to a neighbor’s house about t o’clock in the 
—- while her mother had gone to the well for a pail 
at seeing her out at so late an 


from home in the night?” ‘“*Oh no, con- 
fiding little thing, I’ve on mother’s 


A well-known London printer, being called on to to 
a toast, said, ‘“* Gentlemen, I thank you most a 


| like.” 


— 


Old John Danders was a country blacksmith, the hus- 
band of a young wife; he hed lone ond 
wealthy, having the custom of all the farmers round. When 
he was ak his death-bed he called his wife Janet to him. 
+ Janet,” said he, ‘*I am not long for this world. I am 
weartg away fast. Now, about the J 


anet. 
' The e’s Andrew, the foreman; he knows all about the shop, 
ar .all the customers like him. You will just let a decent 


time elapse, and then make up together.” “Ohone!” said 
Janet, bursting into tears; ‘‘don’t let that trouble you, 
John. Andrew and I have settled that already.” 


Snort anp Swzer.—On arrough old sailor being asked 
by one of the members of a learned society to write a con- 
cise account of the manners and customs of a somewhat 
barbarous nation whoee territories he had eS been —_ 
ploring, he put down the following Sn ae 
mary of the characteristics of the people in quaitiens 
‘* Manners, none. nasty." 


KIssiIne sy led y stepping 
said to her little son, ** Aren't 


the London courts, the — for t the plaintiffs, though a 
Welshman, begged to be excused from pronouncing the 
name of the place where a coal-mine under dispute was 


ae ,"" said a planter t to a negro, *‘climb up that 
tree and thin out the branches.” The negro showed no 
disposition to comply, and on being for a reason, 
answered, ** Well, look heah, massa; if I go up dar an 
‘fall down and broke my neck, dat’ll be a tousand dollars 


out 0’ your Now, why don’t you hire an Irishman 
to go up, and den if he falls and kills hisself, dat won't be 
no loss to nobody ?” 


not sufficient for a kite’s . 


—While President Lin- | 
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my hat.” | 
A little three-year-old child ran away from home and | 
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into a railway- 
your mother before you go?” The little rogue couldn't ee f. 
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A MILITARY BALL. 


Orr Army of the Potomac, taking advantage of 
the cessation of hostilities during the winter, in- 
dolges now and then in a festive entertainment. 
The presence of soldiers’ wives with their husbands 
in eamp xives, of course, the crowning charm to 
these gatherings. We present our readers this 
weck, on page 116, a sketch of a ball lately given 
by the Third Army Corps. The upper compartment 
of the picture will give our readers some idea of the 
difficulties which failed to prevent the arrival of 
visitors. Below this is the dancing-hall, made up 
of tents, and decorated with flags and evergreens. 
Another portion of the sketch gives a view of the 
supper-room. While the fortunate soldiers who 
have partners are at supper with their ladies, those 
not so successful are engaged in what is called the 
** gander” dance, which our artist has faithfully rep- 
resented on the same page. ‘ 

This ball was quite a success ; a score of Generals 
attended ; and it was altozether an event to break 
up the monotony of every-day dreariness in camp. 
It was the first opportunity that gave the ladics 
staving with their husbands in camp 4 chance to 
ceme together. | 


_BECKY VANE’S VALENTINE. 


THE rain was pattering with steady, sighing mon- 
etone against the little square window of the long 
wooden building—a window from which the only 
prospect, a range of far-off hills veiled in heavy 
mist, was dreary enough. Nor was it strange that 
Allan Revere, thinking of the orange-groves and 
jasmine swamps of his own bright land, turned with 
8 croaning sigh upon his pillow, and closed his burn- 
ing eves. 

‘- This pain is perfectly intolerable!” he mutter- 
ed, with momentary irritation; for Allan Revere, 
‘who would have thrown himself upon the bristling 
bayonets of a regiment of soldiers without flinching, 
and had fought like a tiger even while the scarlet 
blood ebbed from his life's fountains until insensi- 
bilitv came to his relief, was a very child in hospi- 
tal, kke many another brave soldier. ‘It throbs 
and burns with every breath [ draw: the bandages 
are heatedthrough. Why does not some one come 
to bind on fresh ones?” 

‘Can't say, I'm sure, Sir,” said the little sergeant 
in the next bed, who had been whiling away the 
tedious hours with quavering snatches of song. 
“ JJ, leg feels as though it were on fire.” 

‘*Oh no, it doesn't,” said the spectacled surgeon, 
who had entered from the next ward just in time to 
catch the last words. ‘‘ All your fancy, my man! 
And how are you getting along, my Confederate 
friend?” 

‘‘I'm getting very cross, Doctor, if that will do 
yeu any good,” said Allan, sharply, 

‘‘ Hum-m-m!" commented the surgeon, gravely, 
feeling the young man’s pulse: ‘considerable fe- 
yer—inflammation running very high—” 

‘It'll run away with me altogether before a 
great while,” said Allan. ‘‘ Why, Doctor, I have 
lain here four hours, and not a soul has been near 
me to change the bandages or bathe the wounds! 
If you intend to kill me I wish you'd do it at once, 
and not keep me lingering here!” 

* **Well, there has been rather a lack of nurses 


latterly,” said Dr. Gower, skillfully unfastening 


the fevered wrappings; ‘‘but I’m expecting a Ver- 
mont lady here to-night—” 

‘‘A Yankee nurse!” said Allan Revere, with an 
fadescribable curve of his mustache. _. 

“Yes; just that,” said the Doctor, rather short- 
ly; he was a Massachusetts man himself, and no- 
thing but the chivalric sense of delicacy which per- 
tains to every true gentleman restrained him from 


a cutting retort. 


‘¢ Will she wear cowhide shoes and talk through 
her nose, Doctor?” persisted the invalid, mali- 
ciously. 

‘Really I don’t know. Will you have the kind- 
ness to turn a little more on your left side?” 

“There; willthatdo? Don't bring her into thi 
ward, Doctor, please; I feel a presentiment that a 
‘Yanke> nurse is all that is needed to finish me.” 

** Aren't you a little cross to-night, Mr. Revere ?” 
asked the surgeon, smiling. ‘* Now lie still and 
be a good boy, while I attend to Charley Bryan’s 
leg.” 
Allan Revere mentally made up his mind to in- 
tercept the Doctor on his returning way and ‘‘ quar- 
rel it out” with him: but the cool lotions and qui- 
efinz draughts, added to the we.k languor of his 
frame, proved too much for any belligerent inten- 
tions, and he drifted away into a quiet sleep, that 
earried him back to Floridian everglades and sun- 
bathed savannas, while the chill rain played its 
ceaseless tune on the wooden roof over his head, 
and the wind moaned around the lonely hospital 
like a homeless spirit. 

It was nearly midnight when he woke, with a 
convulsive start, and a strange fancy that every 
vein im his wounded arm was filled with molten 
fire. 

** Water—ice—water!” he cried; ‘‘my arm is 
burning up! Help, some one, for mercy’s sake! 
don’t ket me die here like a dog!” a 

There was a slight rustle through the fire-lit 
darkness; a shaded lamp glowed along the aisle, 


and he saw the hazel shine of a woman’s pitying 


eves beaming down on his face. 

‘*You are the wounded Floridian,” said a soft 
voice. ‘Dr. Gower told me about you. Stay— 
I see what the matter is; your bandages have be- 
ceme loosened.” 

Light and cool as a falling snew-flake her qu’ -~ 
hands wet the cloths in healing lotions, and replaeed 
their folds. 

‘* Now, the other one!” pleaded Revere. 

‘Not now. Dr. Gower says it will injure it to 
be opened again at present.” 

But it burns like alive coal!” 

“IT am sorry; but it will be better soon.” 


** You will not bathe it?” said the young man, 
eontracting his brows 


| ‘Then I shall do it myself!" he asserted, rais- 
ing himself on one elbow. 
‘* Lie down again; you must not.” 
Must not!” 
Allan Revere looked defiantly at the melting 
hazel eyes and the little firm mouth. The next 
minute she had passed her arm lightly under his 
shoulder and laid him back, like a helpless child, 
on the pillow. He flushed and frowned, but could 
not help smiling. 
‘‘ How strong you are, little woman !” 
« Now will you lie still?” she asked, gravely re- 
ing hyn. 
I shall have to,” he returned, un- 
graciously. 
And this was Allan Revere’s first experience of 
the Yankee nurse. | 


‘What are von thinking about, Miss Vane?” 

What was she thinking about? That would 
have been rather a hard question to answer the 
dark-eyed young Confederate; for, sitting in the 
dreary hospital ward, with all her fretful patients 
soothed, and tended, and coaxed into momentary 


| quiet, she was back among the box-borders and 


snow-fringed cedars of the farm-house garden at 
home, the sunset burning redly over the recks, and 
the little brook slipping noisily across mossy ledyes 
and greenish-smooth masses of stone past the very 
door yard gate. { 

‘‘T am not quite sure, Mr. Revere; I believe I 
was thinking about going home.” 

‘‘Then you are going?” 

‘*Next week.” 

Allan Revere was sitting up in a cushioned chair, 
having obtained the privileges of convalescence, but 
he was very pale still. 

‘* And I believe,” went on Becky Vane, who was 
the very soul of candor, ‘that I was also thinking 
of this being St. Valentine's Eve.” 

‘*One of your Yankee saints?” 

‘““Mr. Revere!” 

‘* Pardon me, Miss Vane: I know I'm a petulant 
brute. But go on; tell me about St. Valentine.” 

“As if you didn't know! I was only remem- 
bering how the country boys and girls observe the 
day up in those grand old wildernesses where mod- 
ern innovations are unknown.” 

‘*Tell me about it,” said Allan. am inter- 
ested in these legends of your frozen North.” 

Well,” said Becky, stitching away calmly at 
her work, ‘‘just to prove that chivalry is not nec- 
essarily a growth of Southern soil, I'll grati‘y you, 
Mr. Revere, with the recital of how our youthful 
swains think nothing oi watching all night long 
under their lady-love’s window, so that her first 
glance may fall on their faces in the light of St. 
Valentine’s dawn, thereby entitling them to the 
privilege of being her Valentine all the year.” 

And IT suppose a Valentine sometimes turns into 
a husband?” 

Often.” 

Becky Vane rose as she spoke, and went across 
the room to bathe the forehead of a poor teamster- 
lad, whose piteous call had reached her ear. 

‘*Confound the fellow!” muttered Revere; 
wish his head was in Jericho!” 

You see Mr. Allan: Revere had forgotten the 
days when Becky's soft fingers cooled the p:in be- 
neath fis jetty curls. So selfish are we all; and 
yet Allan had a noble heart after all. 


golden shields over the red glow that announced 
the near approach of sunrise when Becky Vane, 
wrapped in a gray shaw] that made her look like 
a little nun, came out of her tiny cabin to begin the 
day's labors in those long, blank-looking hospital 
wards. For poor Charley Bryan had floated down 
the turbid currents of the river Death with the turn 
of the night, and Becky knew that she must make 
his shroud by noon! Do not shrink, reader ; these 
are but the veritable records of hospital life! She 
had seen death in many shapes during this last 
winter, and ceased to fear his ghastly accessories— 
this noble girl! 

As she crossed the threshold a tall figure with 
the auroral glow of sunrise on its pallid features 
met her glance. She started, with a stifled cry. 

Miss Vane!” 

‘*Mr. Revere 

‘‘T have won the meed, have I not, Miss Vane ? 
I may be your Valentine ?” ; 

He could see her cheek blaze scarlet in the dim 
light—he could feel the little hand striving to es- 
cape from his hold. 7 

‘‘T do not know what you mean, Mr. Revere!” 

‘‘ Becky Vane, you have not been deaf or blind 
—you must know how dearly I love you! Becky, 
my dear little Valentine, will you promise to be my 
wife some day? I never knew how necessary you 
were to my existence until you spoke of going away 
—and, Becky, I shall go with you.” : 

“But, Mr. Revere—” 

“ Allan, if you please.” 

‘¢ Allan, then—I am a Yankee girl.” 

‘‘ Listen, Becky. I have given my parole until 
the end of the war; shall I parole myself to you un- 
til my life's end?” 

‘*T can trust you, Allan,” she whispered. 

‘“‘Then I may go home with you ?” 

‘* Why, if you rill go, I can not help it!” she 
answered, with edifying demureness. ' 

‘*But give me one loving word, Becky, before 
you go.” 

‘*Indeed I shall not, Mr. Revere. Go back to 
your ward : the idea of a wounded man standing out 
in this cold air. What would Dr. Gower say ?” 

**T don’t care a fig for Dr. Gewer.” . 

‘** But for my sake, Allan.” 

He bent over her hand a second, leaving the rev- 
erent touch of his lips on the velvet fingers, and went 
in like a docile child. 

And Becky Vane, with dewy hazel eyes: and 
checks that burned like rubies, slipped away to 
work on poor Charley Bryan’s shroud, and Lore 
and Death went side by side, as they have done 
many a time before. 

| “Why, yes,” said Dr. Gower, “I'll make ont 


The stars of the chill February night hung like 


vour discharge any day; there’s no objection now 
that you are doing so well. So you are going North, 
eh? By-the-way, Mr. Revere, what do you think 
of Yankee nurses now?” 

‘* What do they think of me? is the most import- 
ant question I should think, Doctor,” laughed the 
Floridian. ‘‘ But from this:day henceforward I 
shall believe in patron saints.” 

‘**Indeed! and who may yours be ?” 

Valentine.” 


9. 


IN THE “LIBEY.” 


I covrn never think «. Jem as dead, thongh I 
certainly had no definite grounds for my belief to 
stand on—in the very teeth, too, of the formidable 
fact that all effort to find him—and many and strenu- 
ous ones had been made—had thus far proved futile. 
He had enlisted as a private—Jem had always a 
dash of romance about him—and had thereby no- 
thing to distinguish him in that awful mangled 
heap at Gettysburg; and yet I could never fancy 
his poor body lying under that mournful slab 
raised for ‘‘the unknown,” though bankrupt of 
reasons for my conviction. . 

So when I found myself at Richmond, with that 
curious aptness of the soul for winnowing out the 
few grains of good perdue in a whole harvest of 
evil, my heart gave a quick upward bound at the 
thought, *‘ Perhaps I shall find Jem here’—Jem 
was my younger brother, and my pet from petti- 
coats up—otherwise the outlook wasn’t too bright. 

The rebels had made a dash on our hospital, 
which was in about as good fighting condition as 
the general run of hospitals, took fifty of our boys 
out of their beds, among them one poor fellow, 
Simms I think, with his leg just off, and their sur- 

eons; probably by way of padding for an article 
if the Azuminer—I know of no other reason, as we 
were all non-combatants, and they had already 
mouths enough to feed—and there we were, hud- 
dled together in the street, Eugene Delacroix, a 
cool, resolute fellow, Robert Allan, and myself, 
with our poor men lving all about, some groaning 
and ghastly with pain, and the most merciless sun 
beating down upon us, scorching out our very lives 
as we stood there three mortal hours. Probably / 
some red tape was to be unwound somewhcre—but 
at last they brought carts into which they huddled 
our sick and wounded and dashed off, jolting and 
jostling them as they drove recklessly over the 
rough pavement very much after the manner of a 
butcher with a load of calves. 

Allan said something about it and was immedi- 
ately overhauled by the Chief of Police, the Provost 
Marshal, and Heaven knows what all; and then we 
were relieved by the Richmond authorities of what- 
ever money we were so unfortunate as to have about 
us, and marched with lighter pockets, if not hearts, 
to Libey Prison. Then I began to look out for Jem 
and got my first sup of disappointment. They had 
placed us of course in the officers’ room. Jem was | 
a private, and might be one of the hundred and 
fifty tramping noisily over our heads, or in some of 
the rooms below, or in some other prison; and in 
either case he might almost as well have been in 
Soudan for all hope of meeting him; or, and it was 
my last hope, he might be in the hospitals, where it 
was possible that we should be allowed to do serv- 
ice. Delacroix suggested that. 

The room, our future prison, was.in the third 
story and crowded, for there were already some two 
hundred officers cdnfined there. The air was stifling, 
loaded with so many breaths; the hot glaring sun 
beat in pitilessly at the broken unshaded windows, 
added to which, at that moment, were the fumes of 
the single stove allowed for the cooking of the ra- 
tions. Ah! if the tender, white-handed mothers 
and wives, if the gay girls dancing in Northern 
ball-rooms could but have looked in this bare, cheer- 
less, unceiled room, with unglazed panes at best, | 
and frequently only bits of canvas and strips of | 
boards nailed over the openings, unplastered walls, 
unevery thing belonging to common decency or 
comfort, I think their merriment would have grown 
half-terrible to them, and, through the sweet de- 
lirious waltz-music, would sound out something like 
awail! Each day a certain number among us were 
detailed for cooking and scrubbing service, and in 
due course of time I had my turn at both, and fell 
into it, I think, quite naturally ; but I could never 
get over my secret wonder at Delacroix when simi- 
larly employed, he was so precisely the man that it 
was impossible to imagine in any such predicament 
—! had always an undefined notion that the laws 
of nature contained a special clause for his benefit, 
and that nodilemma would ever dare face him, much 
less offer him its horns. 

As for poor Allan he succumbed at once, and 
went about in a very miserable way indeed, though 
men of more calibre might be pardoned for being a 
little down on their luck. There were put up bare 
wooden bunks for about half of us; the rest must 
sleep on the floor: pillows and mattresses there 
were none—a blanket you might have if vou were 
fortunate enough to have brought one with you— 
otherwise none. The rations were scanty; but 
water, the muddy, brackish water of the James 
River, was even more sparingly dealt out. I 
thought of the old border-riders vowing candles as 
long as their whingers to St. Mary when in a scrape. 
I would have given one as long as the Bunker Hill 
monument to St. Croton could he have interfered in 
our behalf. Not specially heroic this, but still I 
maintain worth the chronicling; for to keep up 
good heart and firm courage, as the majority of our 
men did, unwashed, unrested, half-starved, as we 
soon were, and treated like dogs through long moe 
notonous days of a dreary and cheerless captivity, 
needs more pluck—enduring pluck of the kind that 
will bear a strain on it, than ever was required for a 
forlorn hope. 

Meanwhile the days crawled on—dragged is too 
fast a word for prison time—and constantly T was 
on the sharp look-out for fun. As Delacroix had 
said, we soon obtained access to tha hospitals for 


Union soldiers, visiting them daily.. They were 
three in mmmber, and from the first heur of eur en- | 


trance I should have thought complaint a blasphe- 
my, They used to bring there the poor wretches 
from the tobacco factories and Belle Isle, worn al- 
most to skeletons, sometimes with the skin literal. 
ly dried on the bone, moving masses of filth and 
rags, snatching at any article of food as they pass- 
ed, groveling and struggling weakly for it like 
dogs, many of them actually in the agonies of 


| death, taken there that they might be said to have 


died in hospital. In one day the ambulance breught 


| us eighteen, and eleven out of them died; in fact, 
| we saw little but such sombre processions. 
| had little medicine to give them, and no food but 9 


We 


scanty measure of corn-bread and sweet potatoes: 
and this for men down with dysentery and typhoid 
pneumonia. These, too, were men in the last 
stages of disease; hundreds more, fit subjects for 
hospital treatment, were left on the island and in 
the prisons for lack of hospital accommodation. 
In the three Union hospitals the average of deaths 
was forty a day. _ We lived in an atmosphere of 
death; corpses were on every side of us. - We did 
what we could; but afterall it was little more than 
standing with our hands fast bound to witness guf- 
ferings that we could not alleviate. I had done 
looking for Jem. 1 hoped now that he was dead. 
Better that his handsome head lay low among a 
heap of unknowr slain than to have been tortured 
all these months in a Richmond prison. | 
Our own condition was not improving. The 
weather was growing colder, and the wind whistled 
most unpromisingly through our broken windows. 
Stoves were put up, but no fuel was given to burn 
in them; and sleeping on bare planks, without 
mattress or covering, was getting to be a problem. 
There was a falling off also in the matter of rations 
—corn-bread and two ounces of rice now was our 
daily allowance; added to this, daily brutality and 
insolence on the part of the under-keepers, dead 
silence from home, and the long, hopeless winter 
setting in; but the edge of all this was blunted for 
me |by the hospital horrors. My very sleep was 
dreadful with dying groans and pitiful voices call- 
ing on those who, thank God! will never know how 
they died. | 
One morning the ambulance had brought a load 
of fourteen from the island, and when I came to the 
hospital, a little later than usual, I found Delacroix 


standing by the side of one of them—a young man, | 


judging from the skeleton-like but still powerful 
frame—an old one, from the pinched and ghastly 
face—a dying one, at all events. Used as we were 
to horrors, I saw that; Delacroix was laboring un- 
der some unusual emotion. He was white to th 
very lips. I understood why when he muttered in 
my ear the word ‘‘ Starving!” Low as it was ut- 
tered, the poor boy canght the word. 

**Yes,” he said, feebly. ‘It is quite useless, 
gentlemen—no,” turning from the bread that De- 
lacroix offered, ‘‘I loathe it now. For davs and 
days I have been mad for it. I have had murder 
in my heart. I thought if one died the rest might 
live, Once we caught a dog and roasted him, and 
quarreled over the bits. We had.no cover; we 
lay on the scorching sand, and when the terrible 
heats were over came the raw fogs and bitter wind.” 

He stopped, seemingly from exhaustion, and lay 
a few moments silent; then the pitiful voice com- 
menced again. | 

‘‘ We were very brave for a while; we thought 
help was coming. We never dreamed they could 
go on at home eating, lving soft, and making mer- 
ry while we were dying by inches. I think if my 
brother knew— If ever you get back I charge you, 
before God, find out Robert Bence, stfzeon of the 
—— Maine. Tell him that his brother Jem starved 
to death on Belle Isle, and that thousands more are— 
Ah! just Heaven! the pain again! O Christ! help 
me! have—” oe 

The words died away in inarticulate ravings. We 
tossed his arms wildly over his head; his whole 
frame racked with the most awful throes. And 
this was my poor boy; so wasted, so horribly trans- 
formed, that I had not known him. - His glazing 
eyes had not recognized me. His few remaining 
hours were one long, raving agony. He never 
knew that his brother was by his side. I died over 
and over again, standing there in my utter help- 
lessness. I had never so thanked God as when his 
moaning fell away into the merciful silence of death. 

Delacroix, who had remained with me, vented 
bis grief and wrath in the bitterest curses; but I 
was stunned. My grief was so vast that I could 
not then fully comprehend it. There were in store 
for me days of future hortor, hours of sickening re- 
membrgnce of his agony, of maddening thought of 
that most awful and protracted torture; cold, hun- 
ger, disease, despair, all at once; but then I waited 
in silence till they had taken him away, with the 
nine others dead out of the fourteen brought there 
in the morning, and then went mechanically back 
with Delacroix. It was after sundown, but the first 
sight that saluted us in the prison was a row of 
pails and brushes, and the keepers detailing the 
officers for the duty of scrubbing. At that Dela- 
croix burst out, angrily, © 

‘‘ How the devil do you think we are going te 
sleep on these floors after they are scrubbed, and 
without fires to dry them? Is your Government 
trying to kill us with sleeplessness, since it can’t 
starve us out? Already we have walked all one 


night this week, because lying down was impossi- | 


ble.” 


The keeper turned, with an ugly grin on his 


brutal face: 


“Since you are so delicate you can try the dun- | 
geons for a day or two. You won't be troubled | 
with scrubbing there; and you will find the com- | 


pany that is fit for a Yankee—in the vermin.” 


So Delacroix was marched off to the dungeons, 
as poor Davies had been the week before, though | 


scarcely over the typhoitl fever—as Major White 


and Colonel Straight have since been, and many 


anather hapless officer, for a trivial offense or none 
at all. They kept him there three days in that 
noisome hole. 
but plucky as ever. The spite of a brutal man is a 
hound that never tires. The keeper watched his 
epportunity, swore that he saw Delacroix leoking 


He came out looking a little pale, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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out at window (this high offense was punishable 
~ with death), and put him down again—for four 
davs, this time. Then we got another turn of the 
hand-screw. We were no longer allowed to attend 
the hospitals. Delacroix’s eyes flashed. 
**There goes the last obstacle to escape. While 
I thought I could be of use to our@oor fellows here 
I would not go; but now—I have had plenty of 
time to think down there, and I have thought to 
* purpose. I hawea plan. If you like you can try 
it with me; if not, I go alone.” | 
To know how sounded that word ‘‘ escape” one 
must first have realized a prison. The risk was 
~ enormous, and failure meant the damp dungeons 
of the Libey, of which Delacroix gave no alluring 
description. The plan, however, was feasible. By 
agreement each managed to secure a sleeping-place 
near the door, and when all was quiet stole out, 
shoes slung about our necks, to-the upper story, 
where was a sky-light, through which we were soon 
out on the roof, and in present possession of our 
- freedam, though it was to be regretted that it was 
fo many stories high, We went straight to the 
end of our roof, Delacroix, in his walks, having 
noted that the -second building above us was emp- 
ty; but the adjoining house, unfortunatély, was a 
two-story building, so that we were forced to de- 


. -scend by help of the lightning-rod, which Delacroix 


did well enough, going down hand over hand with 

the ease of a cat; while I, less agile, met with one 

or two slips, and came down with a final thump, 

which should have startled the guards below, but 

‘did not, luckily for us. Then we found ourselves 

en a level with the third-story window of the next 
house—the empity one, 


‘But how if it shouldn’t be empty?” I whis-. 


red. | 
_ It is empty,” returned Delacroix, energetical- 
ly, leaning across the little chasm of division to 
open the sash. ‘‘ Now, will you go first?” 

In I went—bare floor—empty rooms—open doors ; 
hat looked uninhabited, at any rate. Delacroix 
ollowed; and then we began to make our way 
down in the Egyptian darkness, getting several 
stumbles, and nearly breaking our necks on the 
last flight of stairs—a most villainous one. The 

lower door was bolted, but, being on the inside, it 
proved no such mighty matter to open it. Then 
there was a cold, damp rush of air, and we dimly 
nade out that we were in a small back yard, over- 
looked by tall buildings, showing ghost-like against 
the sky. The gate was locked, and we did not 
stop to pry it open, but took the fence in gallant 
- style, and away! Scarce any one was stirring, 
and walking leisurely through the dark and quiet 
- streets, by morning light we were well out of Rich- 
mond; and now commenced the real perils of our 
journey ; first the brightning light, which urged us 
to all possible speed in finding a cover. Delacroix 
had a pocket-compass, and by it we struck a north- 
éasterly cqurse, going on bravely till presently we 
came plump on afort—peril number two. ‘‘ Down!” 
whispered Delacroix, dropping on hands and knees 


' in the grass. I followed his example in all haste, 


and @o we wormed our way some hundred yards 
onward. Suddenly Delacroix clutched my wrist. 


' Something was vibrating in the air—a dull, heavy, 


regular sound, caught all the more readily froin our 
nearness to the ground, and with it a curious, faint 


. tinkle, growing nearer, sounding out loudly now 


on the raw air. Both exclaimed, at the same in- 
stant, ‘*Cavalry, by George!” It was an even 
chance whether they would ride us down or miss 
us; but there was nothing left save to crouch lower 
in the grass, and crouch we did. Doubtless some 
sweet saint at home was praying for us, for the 
chance proved in our favor. On they came, at an 


_ easy gallop, spurs and sabres jingling, and chatting 


carelessly ; passed us, little dreaming who were 
their neighbors for that moment; died away into 
silence the echo of hoofs and tinkle of spurs. But 
now daylight was a very positive affair indeed, fur- 
ther travel too dangerous, and even Delacroix ad- 
mitted, with a groan, that remaining where we 
were was our only safety. 

‘o>Remaining where we were” sounds like ease 
and rest—a peaceful phrase, in fact, conveying a 
notion of repose; but it was a marvelously hard 
thing todo. There was the probability of discov- 
ery; then, spite of peril, we were in a very despera- 
tion of sleepiness, and dropping off continually, to 
wake up in a panic, fancying that our foes were 
upon us. We were chilled to the heart; what 
with night-dews, and raw air, the dampness of the 
earth, and the enervation of our imprisonment; 
and as the day wore on we grew ravenous as wolves. 
Surely night was never before half so welcome, 
though words have not in them an expression of 
the difficulties of our way. The sacred soil stuck 
to our tired feet as if it had been in the Secession 
interest, and were all the briers sworn rebels they 
could not have caught and torn us more persistently. 
Once we floundered into a morass. ‘‘ Courage,” 
quoth Delacroix, ‘‘the Libey dungeons are worse.” 
Twenty times over I should have lain down in a 
sullen despair, had it not been for his undaunted 
courage, pushing on spite of every thing, himeelf 
included. 

Daybreak found us in the ‘‘open,” quite out of 

reach of any cover. A little ahead the road turned 
sharply, cutting off our view, but both heard a sound 
of singing, to which quick steps sounding out in the 
frosty air kept time, and the singing and walking 
grew every moment plainer. It was coming to. 
ward us. Delacroix laid a hand on his pistols, but 
‘I had already camght the words, 
‘“ Berry early in de mornin’, when de Lor’ pass by, 
When de Lor* pass by, and invite me to come,” 


_ehanted te ene of the barbaric refrains, so often © 
heard on the plantations, and stayed his hand. The 


next moment the singer came in sight—a n as I 
had thought. He would have Withenit 
weg, notice, but Delacroix stopped kim, saying, 
y, | 

“We are Union officers, runaways from Rich- 
mond; weary, starving, and in want of a hiding- 
»place. Will you help us?” 

A sudden gleam lighted up the man’s dark face. 

“*Sartain, mas'r. De Linkum men fight for peor 


nigga—nigga help when he kin. Dis chile hide 
mas’r safe as ef he be in Washington.” 

‘* And if he betrays us—” 

‘¢T’ll blow his brains out,” returned Delacroix, 
promptly. 

‘* Small consolation that.” | 

‘‘Tt is our only chance, at any rate, and besides” 
the sky won't fall. He is honest.” 

But for all that he watched him like acat. At 
the first suspicious move our colored friend would 
have found short shri I had my hand on my 
knife, and Delacroix’s revolver was in dangerous 
readiness. As yet, however, there was no need for 
action. We met not a soul, and guiding us toa 
fodder-house, he assured us that we might rest 
there at ease till dark. 

We were so dead tired that we scarcely waiteil 
for the end of his assurance before we threw our- 
selves on the floor and were off asleep. From a 
rest as deep and sweet as the peace of Heaven I 
was startled by a hand on my shoulder. My knife 
was out on the instant. 

‘¢Cut de pone, mas’r, not me,” cried our negro 
guide, retreating in some alarm. He had brought 
us some corn We fell on them like starved 
wolves, and then off to sleep again, till the dark 
made it safe to recommence our journey. Our 
guide did not take the road, however, but struck 
across toward what we recognized as the colored 
quarters of a plantation. ‘Supper first,” he ob- 
served, sententiously, ushering us into one of the 
low wooden buildings. We had expected solitude 
and silence, and got ashock. The room was crowd- 
ed, and fresh comers pouring in every moment. 

‘Tt is a trap!” cried Delacroix. ‘‘ We are be- 
trayed.” 

‘‘Mas’r too quick,” answered our guide; ‘‘ dis 
am a ’spression ob de feelin’ in de cullud brest, dat 
all. Ebery one, big and little, come to bress de 
Lor’ and de brave Linkum ossifers. Hercules, gib 
de gemmen seats; you, Cesar,” to a little grinning 
twelve-year-old imp, “quit dat yer. Git de oder 
little chaps and deflect youselves as pickets. Sojer 
march roun’ and roun’, gun on he shoulder: hold 
he head so high. Can’t eben see poor nigga, he 
sech great man. O Lor’! tink de-nigga no ’count; 
neber tink we hab pickets too, and de Linkum men 
right under he nose, he! he! Sue, push dat yer 
chicken dis way. Lizy, gib us de pone and milk. 
Don’ stan’ nudgin’ and winkin’. Step about gals, 
be spry.” 

It was plain that this was a man in authority, 
though how much was due to calibre, and how 
much to a ragged military coat, minus the buttons, 
and a hat, curiously jammed and broken, was too 
delicate an analysis for men in our condition. The 
room was crowded, for the news of our hiding had 
gone from mouth to mouth through the entire plant- 
ation, and every soul was there to welcome us. 
There was little or no noise; but the intense, thrill- 
ing excitement on every dusky face was a thing 
not soon to be forgotten. 

‘‘Telled ye so!” cried one old woman; ‘‘allers 
said de good Lor’ hear de groanin’ and sighin‘ some- 
time. Oh! chil’en, I pray night and day all dese 
yer years sence dey sel] away my little Sue. ‘O 
Lor’, make dem like a wheel ;’ and ole Sam, he say 
dat a debil’s prayer; but I hearn it in de Bible— 
hearn Mas'r Arnold read it he ownself; and now, 
sure enuf, de Lor’ hab make ’em no ’count—jest like 
a wheel rollin’, rollin’, chn’t fin’ no rest till dey rol. 
straight down to eberlastin’ ruin; and de jubilee’s 
comin’ and de Lor’ bress dese men dat bring it. 
De Lor’ ob glory keep ’em safe; and oh! mas’, 
tell de good Linkum men strike hard—he’s groan-' 
in’ sech a weary time.” ) 

She was interrupted by our guide, who plainly 
thought his prerogative in danger. 

- “Dat’s enuf, ole Susan. Curus how women’s 
tongues kin run. Time to sperse, ladies and gem- 
men, and, ‘member now, no noise. Now ef mas’r'’s 
ready—” : 

The sentence was completed by a sudden drop- 
ping of his military coat and dignity together, plac- 
ing him at once in his former light of an everyday 


member of society. The remainder of our journey 


had in it little of adventure. Our guide led us 
around the pickets, moralizing all the way on, ‘‘ He 
hold he head so high—tink nigga no count,” and 
ferried us across the Mattapony. Here we were 
given into the keeping of another negro, passed a 
damp but monotonous day in the woods, were treat- 
ed to another plantation supper; then another day 
hiding, another night in pushing through morass. 
and forest, another guide. As good old Bunyan 
has it, ‘‘ we were. bemired to purpose”—were torn 
and foot-sore; but at last we reached the Rappa- 
hannock. There our guide left us, and there we 

a day watching men oystering in the river, 
and wishing for a few of them on shore. The pro- 
gramme was simple now. We had only to wait 
till midnight, take one of the boats, and drop down 
the river to the gun-boats; but oh! those hours of 
chilled and aching waiting ! 

The friends who welcomed us with open arms 
gazed at us with a sort of terror, so wan, ragged, 
haggard, ghastly, was our appearance. Delacroix 
looked at least five years older; while I—but small 
marvel if I have changed—I have always in my 
ears that moaning voice, ‘‘ Tell him that his broth- 
er Jem: starved to death on Belle Isle!” I have 
the vision before me night and day of that writh- 
ing frame, that lone, raving agony; and there are 
oe more to freeze and starve! God help 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


THe winter twilight was saddening into night. 
Through the heavy flutings of the silken curtain 
one might see the ice-bright stars, shooting steely 
streams of light athwart the melancholy tides of 
crimson that belted the dreamy southwest with a 
zone of blood. There was no illumination in the 
parlor save the red, intense shine of the sea-coal 
fire—you could hear the soft ticking of the gilded 
clock on the mantle, and the clinking fall of white- 
hot cinders, while the canary dozed on its perch, a 
ball of downy gold, and the milk-white chalices of 


the superb Egyptian lily in the window drooped 
downward as if some lotus breath had swept their 
fiery hearts! | 

Agatha Bell was sitting with her slender feet half 
buried in the spotted tiger-skin that lay before the 
fire, and her hands tightly clasped on her lap— 
a fragile, slight girl, with a pure Greek face, and 
pearly eyelids whose silky fringe softened the blue 
fire cf strangely passionate eyes. Motionless as a 
fair statue she sat there, and Captain Granger, whose 
wistful glance crept toward her, ever and anon, in 
the midst of the camp stories which filled Harry 
Bell's boy-brain with wonder, could not tell whether 
she heard his low voice or not. But as he talked 
he smoothed down the boy’s brown hair with a ca- 
ressing touch, it was so like the shining braids that ~ 
circled Agatha’s haughty head. 

** Oh, that’s famous!” said Harry, drawing a deep 
breath, and balancing himself expertly on the edge 
of his chair, while both elbows rested on the Ca 
tain’s knee. ‘I say, Captain John!” | 

Well.” | 

‘*7 mean to be a soldier when I grow up, and 
won't I pitch into those plagued rebels! That is,” 
added Harry, sagely, ‘‘if I can be in your com- 
pany ; I don’t want to fight under any one else!” | 

And the boy of eleven drew himself up into a 
martial attitude, with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes. Captain Granger smiled, and still watched 
the profile so delicately outlined against the fire, 
while he wondered if earth held no spell to unlock 
the door of her capricious cruel heart! 

“*T like soldiers!” pursued Harry. ‘Every body 
likes em, except Agatha! She don't; but then you 
know, Captain John, she’s nothing but a girl.- She 
thinks they’re conceited—the officers, you know— 
and she says she can’t bear ’em.” 

** Does she ?” 

Captain Granger’s cheek burned under its swarthy 
sun-touch as he looked full at Agatha. She met 
his gaze with defiant eyes, and the pearly skin 
glowed into roses, but she did not answer the ques- 
tion in his face. The young man rose and put 
Harry's hand gently aside, repeating, gravely, 

‘‘ Does she say that? I am very sorry, Marry, 
my boy !” 

He bowed, and went out without another word. 
The scar of a sabre-cut, received at Gettysburg, was 
yet fresh on his breast, and something throbbing 
within brought vividly back the smarting pain of 
the moment when the cruel blow came down. 

‘*He’s gone!” said Harry, dolefully. ‘‘Do you 
suppose he'll come again to-morrow, Agatha? I 
say, wasn’t that a jolly yarn about the Confederate 
sergeant and his two horses ?” 

_ And Harry picked up his much-bethumbed Latin 
Grammar, with the secret wish that life was all a 
cavalry raid with ‘‘ Captain John” at its head! 

Agatha Bell was standing before the glass next 
day, brushin. out the shining brown waves of her 
lovely hair, wien Harry burst into her room with 
the velocity of an 11-inch shell! 

‘*Hallo, Agatha! Don’t you believe he’s gone ?” 

‘*Who?” asked Agatha, detaching a hair-pin 
from its box with regal indifference. 

‘*Who? why Captain John! Gone down into 
Tennessee somewhere; and don’t I wish I was go- 
ing with him! I believe you, my boy, I do!” 

He stopped short in an extempore series of gym- 
nastics at the strange sound of his sister's voice. 

‘““Gone! Did he leave no message for me?” 

“No! What message should he leave? He 
gave me his six-barreled pistol, and told me to be 
sure not to forget him; but he never spoke any 
thing about you !” 

Harry commenced manipulating his new gift in a 
suicidal manner, but Agatha went on brushing her 
hair, while the mirror seemed to swim before her 
vision, and a chill sickness eddied through her 
heart. He had gone—and without a farewell word ! 

Well, let him go! He should learn that her 
heart could be as cold as his! 

And no one knew why it was that Agatha drooped 
and blanched as the slow weeks dragged on their 


weary days. 

The low February sun fluttered its level pennons 
of light into her dainty little room, whose crimson- 
piled carpet and rose-tinted ceilings made you think 
of the inside of some pink shell. She was sitting 
at her desk writing to the one dear friend who knew 
all her heart-secrets. Ah, what would a woman 
do if she could not sometimes unburden her heart 
— if the healing balm of another woman's sympathy 
were denied to her when the wounds are sorest ? 

‘‘ Agatha! I say, Agatha!” 

She looked up with a little start as Harry’s el- 
bows came down among her paper-knives and 
sheets of lilac-paper and nick-nacks innumerable. 

Well?” 

**T wish you'd just lend me your alabaster ink- . 
stand a minute; I’ve broken t’other one, and I’m in 
an awful hurry !” 

‘‘ Harry, I do wish you wouldn’t use such lan- 

age!” 

Well, I won't, if you'll give me the inkstand.” 

‘¢ But I can not; I am writing to Alice Moore.” 

‘‘ Hang Alice Moore; let her wait. There, don’t 
look so shocked at afellow; you know I don’t mean 
any thing! But you see I’m directing a Valentine, 
and if it don’t go by to-night’s mail it will be too 
late. Come—that’s a dear girl!” 

‘*A Valentine! Harry, I thought you had out- 
grown such nonsense!” 

‘It’s the jolliest thing, Agatha!” exclaimed the 
boy, bursting into a chuckling laugh, and standing 
ecstatically on one leg, while he mysteriously un- 
folded the end ofa gaudily-colored caricature. ‘It's 
a soldier, don’t you see? running away just as fast 
as he can jump. Ain't it funny, say? And I'm 
going to send it to Captain John ; won't it make him 

?” 


Agatha, please; he don’t know your handwriting, 
and he'll be so puzzled! Here’s a nice envelepe— 
just write the address, and I'll promise not te fire off 
my pistel in the yard for a whole week !” 


‘ 


‘* Leave the Valentine here, then, and I'll see to 
it when I've finished my letter.” 

She wrote on, absent and rather sad; and when 
Harry came, at twilight, to receive his precious 
missive for the post she was watching the lurid sky 
from the window with eyes that. saw none of the 
blood-red radiance. 

‘* The letters are there on the table, H ; don’t 
stay out late.” 

When the boy was gone she leaned her forehead 
against the cool glass and cried a little. Tears are 
& sovereign medicine in some diseases. 

The rack of inky clouds hung low over the leaf- 
less Tennessee woods that stormy February night, 
the wind howled sadly through the dreary mountain 
gorges, and the fire on Captain Granger's cabin- 
hearth danced and flickered as the gusty currents of 
air whirled down the stone chimney. It was not a 
cheerful place for a man who had been brought up 
in purple and fine linen ; but Captain Granger cared 
not a whit for externals, nay, he rather liked the 
wailing blast and the smoky fire, being just in that 
state of mind when a man prefers to be as uncom- 
fortable as possible. | 

Stephens!” ‘ 

Private Samuel Stephens, who enjoyed the henor 
of being special attendant to the Captain, and whe 
was at that moment mending his linen by the aid 
of a darning-needle and a pair of iron-bowed speota- 
cles, immediately rose up and saluted. 

‘* Yes, Captain.” 

** [ wish you would go and see if the mails are in.” 

The private laid down his spectacles and needle, 
denuded his finger of a ponderous steel thimble, aud 
went out accordingly. 

‘*Though.” soliloquized Captain Granger to him- 
self, ‘‘ what the use of sending him may be / don't 
know. I never get any letters—I never expect 
‘em. Only it is rather hard to see the other fellows 
brighten up over the long epistles of their mothers, 
and wives, and sweet-hearts, and feel that there's 
nobody to care a pin for you, dead or alive. How- 
ever, a newspaper's better than nothing. Well, 
Stephens,-what are you looking so amiable about ?” 

‘** Nothing, Sir, only I've got a Valentine from 
Jemima Starkweather; these g ils is so full of 
their nonsense,” said Samuel, his whole face ra- 
diant. ‘‘ And—beggin’ vour pardon, Captain”—he 


added, presenting a tiny, lilac-enveloped missive, | 


**T shouldn’t wonder if you'd got one too! It’s the 
fourteenth o’ Febooary, and leap year at that !” 

‘* Nonsense!” said Granger, vexed to feel the 
blood rising to his forehead. -‘‘ You can go, S 
phens, I don’t need you at present.” . 

‘*The New York post-mark, but I do not know the 
handwriting,” he muttered, drawing nearer to the 
guttering tallow-candle, as Private Stephens closed 
the cabin-door behind him. ‘I don’t know whe 
should write to me; however, I sha’n’t find out until 
I opén the letter, so here goes! ‘My dearest love!’ 
Upon my honor!” said Captain Granger, staring 
helplessly at the log walls, ‘‘it’s rather an agreea- 
ble surprise to learn that I am any body’s ‘ dearest 
love.’ I don’t understand this at all,” he added, run- 
ning his eye down the page. ‘‘ Hallo! what's this? 
‘Don’t hesitate to say how miserable I am since 
John Granger went away !’” 

He turned the with a hand that trembled 
like a leaf, and read the signature “Agatha!” — 

‘It’s a mistake!” he ejaculatéd, the cold sweat 
breaking out at every pore. ‘‘ This letter was never 


intended for me! It’s got into the wrong envelope 
somehow ; that must be the solution of the mys- 
tery !” 


_ He rose up, and walked once or twice across the 
cabin floor, very pale, and with teeth tightly set. 

‘**T don’t care,” he muttered, fiercely; ‘I well read 
it, if it were a dishonorable thing, twenty times 
over. Does not my life’s happiness depend on it? 
No, I will not. I never did a mean action yet, and 
I will not begin now.” 

He took a large envelope from the little leathera 
desk upon his pine table, and sealed the lilac sheet 
closely within it. 

‘*T will take it to her myself, and reeeive an ex- 
planation from her own lips,” he thought. ‘‘And 
if—stop, Jack Granger—don’t make more of a feel 
of yourself than nature originally intended !” 

““T guess the Captain Aas got a Valentine sure 
enough,” said Samuel Stephens in a whisper to one 
of his companions in arms. ‘* He’s lookin’ as bright’s 
a new dollar.” 

Nor was Samuel far wrong in his conjectures. 

Agatha Bell was bending over the creamy scrolls 
of her tall Egyptian lily, in the frosty light of the 
winter's day, when a footstep om the carpet startled 
her from a sad reverie. She turned only to beheld 
the brown face, and bright, earnest eyes of Captain 
Granger, and to have both her hands imprisoned im 


his grasp. 

‘*‘ Agatha—nay, dearest, I will net be put off. 
Lift up those shy eyes—tell me if I may eal] you my 
own?” 

She was weak and nerveus, and worn with sleep- 
less nights; and so, poor ehild, she surrendered 
without even a parley. 

“But, John, why did you come—how did you 
know— ?” 

‘“‘That you loved me? Why, did net you send 
me a Valentine ?” 

‘*A Valentine? Never!” 

He watched her haughty figure straighten up 
with an amused smile. 

‘* Little deceiver! And you will deny it in the 
face of this?” 

He broke open the sealed envelope—she caught 
it from him in a flood of rosy blushes. 

‘¢ John, I did not know ; I never intended—” 

“‘ Of course you didn’t. But I may read it now ?” 

** No, Sir! A Valentine indeed !” 

People view things with different eyes; and se 
ft happened that while Agatha Bell indignantly de- 
nies that she ever sent a Valentine in the course ef 
her whole life, Captain Granger declares as pesitive- 
ly that if it had not been for the good offices of St. 
Valentine he never would have been betrothed te 
the prettiest girlin New York. 

And what is more singular still, they are beth of 
them right. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
% 
| 
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Agatha smiled, but very faintly. 
“I’ve put H. B. in the cerner, se hell know whe | 
sent it, but I’ve tried two or three times to direct it, : 
| and the envelopes all got blotted. Yon direct it, ‘ 
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THE NEW REB- 
EL RAM. 


On this page we print 
a sketch representing the 
rebel Ram at Mobile. 
The object of this Ram is 
the samé intended to have 
been accomplished by the 
famous A/anassas against 
our fleet. off New Orleans 
in October, 1861, viz., the 
annoyance of our block- 
ading vessels. The Rich- 
mond, which survived the 
attack of the J/anassas 
without any serious dam- 
age, is now off Mobile, 
and probably has no fears 
of annihilation from this 
ew monster. The Ram 
is turned by means of a 
jib, and the picture rep- 
resents her as seen from 4 
point near Sand Island. 


COLUMBIA, S. 


WE publish below some 
sketches illustrative of 
Columbia, the capital of 
South Carolina, and of 
the Richland Jail, in 


prisoners captured in the 
vicinity of Charleston. 

One of these sketches, 
entitled Crry H...1, is a 
view from the east windows of the prison. Above 
the building floats the Confederate flag. In the 
balcony about the tower a watchman paces his round 
at night, calling aloud the quarter hours; and in the 
fore-ground of the sketch is the high board-fence of 
the jail-yard. 

Another sketch represents a rear view of the 
prison itself, and a Sabbath Service held in the 
Yard. The building is of small stone, or brick, 
marked to imitate large stone blocks. On the first, 
or ground floor, are confined the Union officers ; 
those of the army in two rooms nearest the front, 
on the left of the building, as shown in the sketch ; 


+2 


REAR VIEW OF JAIL. 


those of the navy in one large room on the right. 
Of the two rear rooms, on the same floor, looking 
into the jail-vard, that on the right is occupied 
by the guard: that on the left for the tempo- 


rary confinement of Confederate prisoners. The 


rooms on the second floor were occupied by the 
Union privates taken at Fort Wagner until their 
removal to Richmond; now conscripts and desert- 
ers for the Confederate army are there detained. 
The third floor is given up to the criminals from 
the civil courts. 

On the other side of the City Hall is a picture of 
the Pusiic Square of Columbia, opposite the Old 


THE NEW REBEL RAM AT MOBILE.—[From «4 Skercn By AN OrFicER ON Duty. ] 


| 
Court-house, before which slave auctions are to be 
often seen. 
Against the‘corner lamp-post is the bulletin board 
of the Curo/inian oftice—to be seen a little way up 
the street. On this the latest intelligence from the 
front is posted, and of course it is watched with in- 
terest from the jail windows by the Union prisoners, 
who surmise the nature of the news from the con- 
duct and manners of those reading it. If favorable 
to the Confederates, they rub their hands exultingly 
as they stand about it in groups, exchanging con- 
gratulations on its signs of promise. If adverse, 
they read it slowly and walk sadly away—with, 
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SCENES IN AND AROUND RICHLAND JAIL, COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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ICERS QUARTERS.) | \ \ | 


perhaps, a lifting of ¢ 

hat and actatching 
head, or a spasmodic jerk. 
ing of the foot at every 
other step, as though see}. 


of disappointment and re. 
gret. By this corner pass 
ed the veteran regiments 
from the army of North. 
ern Virginia to reinforce 
Bragg before the battle of 
Chicamauga. | 
The sketch entitled OLp 
represents a por- 
tion of the room occupied 
by the army officers. The 
long table is made to serve 
for meals by day and as a 
bed at night. Unierneath 
it is the box in which is 
kept the corn-meal served 
with fresh meat every 
three or four days. Above 
are the water-bucket and 
cup. with the large pan in 
which Old Maggie, the co}. 
ored cook, brings the meat 
and soup which she has 
prepared. Some’ shelves 
are seen against the walls, 
cn which the soldiers pile 
their cups and bowls and 
their packages of pur- 
chased rations. 
The picture at the right 
of the above represents’ 
the other portion of the 
| officers’ quarters. Here, 
in the open fire-place, a cheerful wood-fire blazes in 
these long, cold winter evenings, and around it the 
officers sit, recounting army experiences, discuss- 
ing the probabilities of the future, or telling sto- 
ries to beguile the tedious hours. Of home and 
dear ones but little is said, for those are subjects it 
will not do for prisoners to dwell upon. On’the 
mantle are a few books, a prison candlestick, pipe, 
cup, coffee-pot, and piece of corn-bread of Old -Mag- 
gie’s make. The sound of the coffee-mill, just be- 
neath, awakes the later sleepers in the early morn- 
ing to memories of the home kitchen of boyhood 
davs. 
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THE SINGERS. 


O MERRY sings the nurse by night, 
Brooding over the fire ; 
And merry sing the sailor-boys 
When noisy winds blow higher; 
And red and merry in the blaze 
Sing the men round the foundry fire. 


O merry sing the reapers, sunk 
Chin-deep in the yellow corn; 
And merry sing the shepherds 
When the shivering sheep are shorn ; 
And merry sing the millers 
Watching the flowing corn. 


Ay! merry sings the woodmen’s gang 
- Where nods the stately tree; 
And merry sings the pilot 
By night on the summer sea; 
And merry sing the fishermen 
When winter gales blow free. 


4Ana merry sing the soldiers 
In vaulted barrack-room ; 

And merry sing the weavers 
Over the clattering loom; 

And merry sing the light-house men 
Amid the murk and gloom. 


Bat merriest far is my Lucy's song 
To the infant at her breast, 

Watching, with those Madonna eyes, 
Our dear one hushed to rest, 

What time the red light fades along 
The bright line of the west. 


ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. 


‘Tma blockade of the Narrows has been resumed. The 
Naugatuck is stationed off Throgg’s Neck for the examina- 
tion of Sound vessels; and the Miami iger cruise 
sloag the North River, as far as the Narrowe and Sandy 

k. 


One hundred deserters have arrived at the Park Bar- 
racks, from Alexandria, Virginia. 

The * ha. “quito Fleet” will soon be ready to depart from 
this port for New Orleans. It consists of a number of lit- 
tle steamers, some of them iron-clad, and of light draft, to 
eruize in the lagoons and rivers of the Mississippi inacces- 
sible to large ships. 

Major-General M‘CLERNAND left Springfield, Mlinois, for 
New Orleans on the 2d instant. 

Army mules are going to Grant’s department in large 
pumbers. They are to be used as pack mules for supply 
trains, for East Tennessee, as the roads are impassable for 
wagon trains. 

A young lady from Sasthestvente enlisted at Oswego, in 
this State, a few days since. Her sex was discovered by 
a fellow-soldier, who gave information to the outharition 
and she was arrested and placed in confinement. She is 
“ only sixteen years of age, pretty, intelligent, and mod- 
est. 

Owing to the failure of a previous contractor, the Navy 
Department has taken precautions to have the work of 
raising the sunken vessels at Norfolk and vicinity faith- 
fully performed. The wrecks are the Cumberland, Con- 
gress, Merrimac, Rarita n, the Columbia, the small steam- 
er Whitehall, and the line-of-battle ships Pennsylvania, 

laware, and Colum 

The chief of the iitiery detective force of Washington 

reports that, during the month of January, sixty-two com- 
missioned officers were arrested for v offenses, and 
six hundred and twenty enlisted men.- 

The steamer D. G. Taylor, which contained forty thou- 
sand dollars* worth of commissary stores for our troops at 
Nashville, was totally destroyed by fire at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, a few days ago. 

The Provos: Marshal of Iowa has telegraphed to the 
President that the State will fill ite quota by volunteers, 
rendering a draft there unnecessary. 

At a special meeting of the Senate Military Committee 
to consider the House bill conferring the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-General on General Grant it was decided to report 
the bill without amendment. It is understood that some 
opposition will be made to it when it comes befure the Sen- 
ate. 


The reports that General Tuomas is to succeed General 
Mgapsk in command of the Army of the Potomac are prob- 
ably without any foundation. 

Mr. Fexton's bill, to facilitate and hurry the payment 
ef bounties and arrears of pay to the heirs of deceased sol- 


- diera, now only awaits the action of the Senate to 


a law. 

Admiral Dv Pont has been summoned before the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War for the of ob- 
taining his opinion as to the best ordnance for the naval 
service. 

The following Generals were in Louisville last week: 
Major-Generals Grant, Rosrorans, ‘CADWAL- 
LADER, STONEMAN, SCHOFIELD, CRITTENDEN, and M‘Coox; 
CaTTLalN, 
Tuomas, and and Rear-Admiral 

Major-General Hancock is in New York, bearing a com- 
mission to recruit his corps to the number of fifty thou- 
sind men. 

There is great activity at the Charlestown (Massachu- 
setts) Navy-yard in fitting out vessels for Fort Monroe. 

Illinois having, under every call, exceeded her quota, 
Was not, rs a ist of January or at any other time, sub- 
ject to a draft. 

In the case of the Chesnpeake, the Judge of the Admi 
ralty Court, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, has decided to re- 
store the vessel and cargo to her owners. 

Major-General Buont left Washington for General Cur- 
me's Department last weck. He is to have command of 
the district of the Indian Territory, with his head-quarters 
at Fort Smith. 

Admiral Les, commanding the North Atlantic Block- 
ading Squadron, advises the Secretary of the Navy of the 


of the notorious blockade-runner Wild Dayrell 


at New Topsail Inlet, where she was ashore and discharg- 
ing her cargo. 

‘ince the advent of General STre_m Arkansas has fur- 
nished more volunteers for the —. army than any equal 
number elsewhere. Counties where Jerr Davis's conscript 
efficers could not find a score of men, have since sent full 
eom panies to the Union army. 

General Hosson has been temporarily put in command 
of the furces in Kentucky, Gencral Ammon having been 
placed on the Court-Martial at Cincinnati. 


A Washington correspondent states that Gen. HALLEOK 
has announced his intention of resigning, if the House Bill, 
making Grant Lieutenant-General passes the Senate. 


The ship Contest, owned A. A. Low Bros., of New 
=— was burned by the 4 on the 11th of Novem- 


WR Ives, of the Tenth Massachusetta, and Captain 
Reap, of the Third Ohio Volunteers, are to be ironed and 
sent to Saliebury, and put to hard labor, in retaliation for 
the similar treatment of —— captured by Burn- 
“a: and now at Johnson's 

Thirtieth Maine regiment, 1000 strong, have em- 
me from Portland for New Orleans. 


STEE.r' advance Benton, 60 miles south 
of oocupy ’ 
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FORT FISHER, N. C. 


An English artist in the South writes as follows 
concerning the accompanying illustration : ‘‘ Here- 
with I send you a sketch of Fort Fisher, command- 
ing the approach toCape Fear River, the entrance to 


_ Wilmington, North Carolina. I was down there one 
‘night, and, as it is twenty-five miles from the town, 


it was impossible to get back that. night, so I had 
to rough it in a casemate till morning. As luck 
would have it, we discovered a blockade-running 
steamer, the Hansa, under our guns at dawn, and 
at the same time the Yankee blockaders also be- 
came aware of her presence and opened fire, think- 
ing, as she had already got inside the bar (the line 
of white breakers just seaward of fer), they would 
destroy her before she made the inlet. To get 


within range they had to expose themselves to the 


metal of the fort, which soon drove them off, leav- 
ing the Hansa at liberty to make her way safely 
into the river. The distant point of land is Cape 
Fear. Fort Fisher is one of the strongest coast de- 
fenses I have seen, not excepting any of those at 
Charleston, that have hitherto held an entire iron- 
elad fleet at bay.” 


THE FIRE IN COLT’S ARMORY. 
WE publish on page 125 an illustration, from a 


“sketch by Mr. J. B. Russell, Jun., of the late ex- 


tensive fire at Colt’s Armory, Hartford. The build- 
ings destroyed were the front main building, 500 
feet long by 60 feet wide, and three stories in height ; 
the wing of the same width and height, and 60 feet 
long; and the office, two and a half stories high. 
The main building contained the most expensive 
gun and pistol machinery, and employed eight hun- 
dred workmen. Nearly every thing movable was 
saved, including several thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock, and pistols packed for shipment. 

The fire originated in the attic, from what cause 
is unknown, but was first discovered in the centre 
wing connecting the old with the new Armory. 
The firemen were successful in preventing the fire 
from reaching the new Armory, thus saving the 
Government rifles, which are made in that building. 

The Armory burned was built by Mr. Colt in 
1859 of Portland stone, slate roof, and was said to 
be fire-proof. The new Armory, which is built of 
brick, was added two years ago to meet the extens- 
ive demand for rifles after the breaking out of the 
war. The entire loss from the fire is estimated at 
about $1,000,000. Colonel Colt never bad the build- 
ings insured, but upon his death Mr. E. K. Root, 
then elected President of the Company, obtained in- 
surance on the entire Armory to the amount of 
$660,000. This fire is a serious loss to Hartford, 
and especially as it throws out of work between one 
and two thousand mechanics and workmen. It will 
take the Company two years to rebuild and put their 
establishment on its former footing, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s Gotp Pens are now sold at the 
same prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer's improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

‘Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 
world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 
has failed to reach its destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost; universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the laborspent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see *‘The Pen is ‘Mightier than the 
Sword,” in next column. 


THE “RIDGEWOOD” PATENT 


SMOKING CASE. 


Major-General Burnside writes, Jan. 29th, 1864, after 
thanks for what he is pleased to call our ‘useful and 
wood Pipe and Tobacco 


work itself into general sing! Compact and 
Cigar Case, it is offered in various styles at $1 50, $2 00, 
$2 25, $2 50, $3 00, $3 75, and $5 00, the two latter rich- 
ly plated and engraved. "Single. le. Casea sent by mail free 
to the Arniy, and everywhere, on receipt of price and 25 
cents. Al beral Sesosens to Dealers and Sutlers. Also 
the RIDGEWOOD SMOKING TOBACCO, of superior 


lits re to fill the Case, 
sizes for the General ¢. Ali Orders 
filled. 
OFFICE RIDGEWOOD Co., 
429 Broadway, cor. Howard Street, New York. 


> tail. Will free of charge, a 
genuine Pipe for Dollare Pipes cut 
to order and repaired 


500 Wonders of the World. 

Gold and Silver-Love Court- 
ship, e Hunter's s Secret 
host of other Secrets for shins wiento 
any one, all sent free for 25 cte. Also Agents eg a | 

Address J. W. STEPHENS, Morristown, N 


New Catalogue ewelry 
Sent free. Addres i 
THOS. CAFFERTY & CO., 
Providence, 


RL | 


66 PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” | 


‘THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 

On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, the 
Subscriber will send by return mail, or otherwise, as di- 
rected, a Gold Pen or Pens—selecting the same according . 
to description, viz. : 

GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 

For 25 cents, the Magic Pen; for 88 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for 50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen; for 75 cents, 
the Elegant Pen; and for $1, the Excelsior Pen.—These 
Pens are not numbered, but correspond in sizes to numbers 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 

THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 

For 50 cents, the Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for $1, the Always-Ready Pen; for $1 25, the Ele- 
cant Pen; and for $1 50, the Excelsior Pen. 

These are Well-Finished, Good-Writing Gold Pens, with 
Iridosmin Points, the average wear of every one of which | 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens; although 
they are unwarranted, and, therefore, not exchangeable. 

: MORTON’S WARRANTED PENS. 

the Scllowing and tha polats ate wa 
are stam on an points are war- 
ranted for six months, 

ergs indicate size only: No. 1 being 
est, No. 6 the largest, adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 
the dec. and No. 10 the largest Mammoth Gold Pen, for 

e des 

mg and Medium Nibs of all sizes and qualities. Short 
Nibe "ot Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made only of first 


quality. 
The Long and Short Nibs — fine pointed; the Medium | 
Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business points. The engravings - 


are fac-similes of the sizes and styles. 


GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For $0 75a No.1 Pen, Ist quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 3d 


quality. 
For $1 00 a No.2 Pen, 1st quality ; or a No. 3 Pen, 3d. 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 
For os 25, a No. 8 Pen, det quality: = a No. 4 Pen, 24 
uality; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d q 
For $1" 50, a No. 4 Pen, 1st Tome 5 Pen, 2d. 
quality; ora a 6 a 8d quality. 
For gi 75, a No. 5 1st quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 


$2 75a No. 7 Pen; $3 25a No. 8 
Pen; $48 No. 9 Pen; $5 No. 10 Pen—all 1st quality. 


_ THE SAME GOLD PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION © 


CASES, WITH PENCILS. 


For $1 50 a No.1 Pen, ist quality; or a No 8 Pen, 3d_ 
qu 
For $1 2 Pen, ist quality; or a No.3 Pen, 2d 


quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2 00, a No. 3 Pen, Ist quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
quality ; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2. 50 a No. 4 Pen, ae ey or s No. 5 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $3 —- a No. 5 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 


lity. 
For $3 60, a No, 6 Pen, 1st quality. 
; GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 
MOUNTED DESK HOLDERS. 


For $2 00 a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25 a No. 5 Pen; for $275 | 


a No. 6 Pen; for $3 50 a No. 7 Pen. 
For $4 oo 8'Pen; for $5 a No. 9 Pen; and for $6 a 


The “ist Quality” are pointed with the very best Iri- 
dosmin Points, caietalty selected, and none of this quality 
are suld with the slightest imperfection which skill and 
the closest scrutiny can detect. 

The ‘*2d Quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
previous to the year 1860. 

The “3d Quality” he intends shall equal in respect to 


Durability, Elasticity and Good Writing Qualities (the ; 


only true considerations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say 
that, previous to operating his New and Patented Ma- 
rel g he could not have made as Good Writing and Du- 
rer Pens, for the price, had the Gold been furnished gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties ordering must in all 8 specify the 
Name" or the ** Number" and of the Pens 
wanted, and be particular to describe the kind they pre- 
Ser—whether sti ff or limber, coarse or fine. 

All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at 
my risk: and to all who send twenty cents (the charge for 
registering), in addition to the price of goods ordered, I 
will guaranty their safe delivery. | 

Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the full 
premium on the day received. 

TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
on sums of $12, of 15 per cent. on $24, and of 20 per cent. 
on on if sent to one address at = time. 

A. MORTON, 
No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 


HEAD.QUARTERS 
For Veteran, Cavalry, Army Corps, 
‘ Company, and Division Pins 
of every Description. 


On the receipt of ‘$1, I will —_ you a Solid Silver Shield, 
or either Army Divis or Co. Pin with your 
Name, Regt., and Co. ie y engraved upon it, ora 
fine Gold Pen with Extension Case and Pencil, or a new 
— Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a California Diamond 

Ring or Pin, or a Sea) Stone Ring; and for ‘$1 50, I will 
send you a Solid Silver new style CavVaLey Pin, engraved 
as above. Agents sending for 10 or more Pins at one time 
will be allowed 15 —s 


T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N: Y. 


Drums and Fifes for the 

Silver, from $50 down to $12 50 each. Cheap Drums, 
$5 to $10 each. Pure yrs Fifes, from $75 to 340 each, 
Elegant German Silver F from ros to $10 each. Em- | 
mett’s Drum and Fife Bock. $1 per copy. WM. A. 
POND & CO., Manufacturers of Instruments and 
Publishers of Music, 547 Broadway, New York. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, bt maar and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Union Playing Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shiel 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the us 
games. Two packs, in cases, mailed free on receipt of $1. 
The usual discount to the trade. Send foraCircular. Ad- 
CARD COMPANY, 
455 Broadway, N. Y., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


and Naval 


COLLECTION Banking Orricr.—Somes, Brown & 
Co., No. 2 Park Pls Place, New bay adjust and collect every | 
variety of just claims the Government or States. 
Hand-Books containing laws, be, sent by mail, free. 


Ivory Photographic | 

SLEEVE BUTTONS (Patent nt applied for), Sor), with perfect 
likenesses of the President, Generals Grant, Rosecrans, 
Burnside, Banks, and 
Fine I . Ball tc 
$1 50, of Coral, for sale at WEL- 
LING’S,907 Centre St. N. Y., sign of the Golden Elephant. 


now a ty all com 
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BRANDRETH’s 
VEGETABLE PILLS 


Are infallible for costiveness, spasms, loss of appetite, sick 
headache, giddiness, sense of bloating after meals, dizst. 
hess, drowsiness, and cramping pains, and alll disorders 
of the stomach and bowels. 

&@~ Original Letter at 294 Canal Street, New York. 

J. J. C. COOK, publisher of the State Banner, Ben. 
nington, Vt, says: he was attacked with DYSPEPSIA, : 
aud suffered so severely from it, that not « particle of food 
could be swallowed without occasioning the most uncom- 
fortable sensation in his stomach. For five years he sef- - 
fered from this dreadful complaint, when he used BRAN- 
DRETH'S PILLS, The first box did not seem to benefit 
him much, but the second produced a change, and by the 
time he had taken six boxes a COMPLRTE CURE was 
effected. He says: ay 
expectation of an early death vanished.” 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are ecld at the PRINCIPAL 
OFFICE, 294 CANAL ST., and 4 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
' grin all cases get new style, with my private stamp 
upon each box by permission of the Honorable Commis. 
sioner of Stamps. Observe B. et in white, 
which insures the genuine Pills, j ; 


Caution 


The American Watch 
Company. 


It having come to our knowledge that imitations of the 
American Watch have been pat upon the market in great 
numbers, calculated, by their utter worthleasness, to in- 
jure the reputation of our genuine prodncts—to protect 
our own interests and the public from imposition, we again 
publish the trade marks by which our Watehes may te 
variably be known. 

We manufacture four styles of Watches: 

The First has the name 

“AMERICAN WATCH CO., Waltham, Masa," 
graved on the inside plate. 

The sEconp has the name 

APPLETON, TRACY & CO,, Waltham, Mase,” 
graved on the inside plate. 

The THIRD has the name 

BARTLETT, Waltham, Mase.,” engraved os 
the inside plate. 

All the above styles have the name “ American Watch 
Co.” painted on the dial, and are warranted in every re- 
spect. | 

The rovurta has the name 

‘““WM. ELLERY, Boston, Mass."* engraved on the 
side plate, and is not named on the dial 

' All the above described Watches are made of various 
sizes, and are sold in my, be 
quired. 

It is hardly possible for us to accurately describe the nn- 
merous imitations to which we have alluded, They are 
usually inscribed with names so nearly approaching our 
own as to escape the observation of the unaccustomed buy- 


| er. Some are represented as made by the ** Unrow Wartcu 


Co., of Boston, Mass."’—no such company existing. Sone 
are named the ‘‘ Soldier’s Watch,” to be sold as our FourTi 
or Wu. grade, usually known as Tux SOLDIER'S 
Watcs others are named the Watcu Co. ;” | 
others the “‘P. S. BarTLEY,” instead of our P. S. Bart- 
LETT, besides many varieties naméd in such a manner as 
to convey the idea that they are the veritable productions 
of the American Watch Company. 

A little attention on the part of buyers will protect them 
from gross imposition. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


Agents for the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The only enameled ‘*‘ Turn-over” Collar made in met- | 
als. Send $1 for a Turn-over” or 15 cents for a Chok- 
er,"’ to Box 5178 , and receive it by return mail. Ameri 
can enameled Metallic Collar Co., Pine 8t., N. Y. 


Breech Loading Miles and 


the water- cartridge, 
lose ammunitiion. 


struction a wor 

getting out of order. The phew advantage of load- 
ing with either fixed or loose ammunition alone mak 


| superior to all others. These arms are made for both 


sporting and ae and have been adopted 
We hows the highest of their efficiency and 
durability. 

We also offer to the Public our new Cartridge i 
ammunition loading This arm has no eq 


revolver. 
a belt or pocket weapon. No one Wishing a first-class arm 
should be without one. 


send for descriptive circular. 
P. 8. Do not forget that both Rifles and Pistols may De 
used with either ge or loose 
N & BRAY, Y, Sole 
262 way, 


Dollars made from twenty cents, or ten sam 
we Dollars for $2, by R 
WOLCOTT, 1 70 Chatham Square, N. Y. =. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published : 
LIFE ON A GEORGIAN PLANTATION. eiead of a 
dence Piantation in 1888-1839. By 
iim, Cloth, $1 25. 
A A Novel By Miss 
Aurora Floyd,” 


Author of &o, Svo, Paper, 60 cents 


FROM 

: 

| = 
Case." ‘It isthe ngjet complete thing for a Smoking 
ratus that I have ever and! within | 
PotLak & Son, MEERSCHAUM MAN- 
UFACTUREES, 857 Broome StT., NEAR 
Bowery, N. Y., sel) wholesale and re- 
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| Holiday Presents. 
J. H. Winslow & Co., 
| 100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &o. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONK DOLLAR EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 


100 Gold Watches .......0ceccceeeseee+ 6000 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ...... 85 00 each. 
600 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 1500 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck/Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 


$000 Gold Band Bracelets ....... 5 00 10 00 each, 


— |S 5 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches ...........-.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops............- 400% 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys.......... eseseees 200to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides'........ 200to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 6°00 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons. ...... 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings..........+,....-.. 250to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings. . . 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Locksts..........- 2 50 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
400to 6 00 each. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

_. In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi-, 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. | 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
eents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts|to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
j 208 Broadway, New York. 


SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR THE CELEBRATED 


ALBERTINE 
Extension Holders and Gold Pens, 


Of the most handsome and durable construction, put up 
in new fancy cases of one dozen each, and sold in any 
les3 quantities. They will for "93 each 

10 


ce, per 
Or 3 dozen “prea 
vaid, Address 
CO., Providence, RI. 


Sent ge mail or ex 
SALI SBUKY BRD. 
 Printing-Press for Sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x31. Price $3500. 
_ Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., 


$6 4 MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a month, 

expenses paid, to scll our Frerlasting Pencils, 
Oriental Burners, and 13 other articles: 15 circulars 
sent freee SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


Gcld! Gold!! Gold!!! 


30,000 Watches, Chains, &c., &o. 
* Worth $150,000 


To be sold for One Dollar each, sdibaot regard to value, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you are to 
get. Send 20 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
rou what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
in Cc f list of articles and particulars. 

o terms gents, which we want in 
and Town the country. | 
* ‘ix Certificates can be ordered for $1, thirteen 
thirty-five for $5, and one hundred foe 


Address C. F. SHULTS, 
285 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 


RHEUMATISM. 


Use THe INsoLes, Bet: 
LETS. They are an INFALLIBLE for 


Corp Fert, Metra & Uo., No, 429 Broad N. Y, 
Insoles, $1 per pair; Belts, $3: Armleta 50 
Sent by mail for 3 


D 
OR MU 
them to grow hea STAC ?—My Ongu 
€3t face) without stain i 

sent by mail, poet free, njury to the skin. 
der, R. G. GRAHAM, 


$75 4 MONTH.— Agents wanted to sell 


chives. We will give a commission on 

chines sold, or ali Ma- 

wages employ agents for the above 
Micu, 


Price $1— 
address, on recelnt of an oF 
0. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y 


expe or particulars 
BOYLAN & CO., 


| 


and expeditious- 
y 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


GET THE BEST. 


Text-Book on Botany. 


By Professor ASA GRAY, of Harvard University. 

For cumprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness 
of description, accurate and scientific analysis of plants, 
and beauty of Illustration, these books have no equal. 

HOW PLANTS GROW—A Botany for young people, 
with 500 drawings from nature, price 90c. 

LESSONS IN AND # EGETABLE PHYSI- 
OLOGY—An introduction to the Manual for the use of 
beginners, price $1 25. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY—A comprehensive Flora of 
the Northern States, to which is added Garden Botany. 
A complete class-book for and Colleges, price $ 

MANUAL AND LESSONS in one volume, price $2 50, 

STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, with 
sy cuts, price $2 50. 

A circular ae prices, descriptions, and testimo- 
nials from the highest suurces will be sent upon applica- 
tion. 

Books furnished for examination and for introduction 
greatly redficed prices. Address, the Pubiishers, 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co. ., Nos. 48 and 
50 Walker Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted for the Army. 


New Army Watches. 


Every Soldier should have the Magic Railway Time- 
Keeper. It has beautiful Silver Composite Hunting Cases, 


with new Patent Time Indicator, to save trouble of —— 
ing case, just invented for the benefit of our brave gol 
The handsomest and most useful Watch ever offered $15. 


Every Officer should have the DOUBLE TIME DU- 
PLEX STOP WATCH.—This highly useful Watch has 
beautiful and heavy Silver Hunting Cases, with different 


' Indexes for Washington and London time, Sweep Seconds 


with Superior adjusted Stop, to be used in training horses, 
and also by Sportamen, Artillerists, &c,, in marking time, 


All the leading novelties can be seen by sending for our 
Catalogue. We want Agents in every regiment on unu- 
sually liberal term:. 

All Watches mailed free to any address, and warrant- 
ed for 12 months. 

ARRANDALE & CO., Importers of Watches, 
212 Broadway, New York. 


Diamond Parlor Matches, 
In Round and Slide Boxes, 
66 Courtlandt Street, V. Y. 


We are now offering our Celebrated Gold 
Pens and Extension Silver Plated Holders 
at the following low prices for Cash: 

Magic Gold Pens and Holders, per. dozen, = 

fine Gold Pens and Holders, per doz. 


‘No, 1 Always Ready . 
No. 2 


11 50. 
13 00. 
These Pens and Holders are all warranted, and will re- 
tail from $2 to $5 eac 
A deduction of 10 per cent. will be made on all sums of 
$50 and upwards. Our Pens and Holders have nice fancy 
containing one dozen each, and are not soldin less 
quantities. Sentby mail or express pre-paid. 
Address SALISBURY BROS. & CO., 
Providence, R. I. 


CANV ASSERS 


Wanted everywhere to sell ‘“*FISH’S UNION AT- 
TACHMENTS," designed to support Vessels or Shades 
over the flame ‘of a common coal oil lamp or gas burner. 
EVERYBODY WANTS IT. PRICE 5@ CENTS. Act- 


ive men can snake $10 a day. Call at No. 206 Pearl St., - 


N. Y., or send for a circular. Wa. D. Russei., Agent. 


In xcelsior Music Book, for Violin, 
Flute, Fife, or Comnan I love that dear old Flag the best, 
piano. When the boys come home. Your fortune is too 
emall for me. My love is on the battle-field, each 25c. 
Violin Strings 25c. mailed. Musica. INSTRUMENTS illus- 
trated price list sent on receipt of post stamp. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 208 N. ¥. 


Cavalry Badges. 

Annexed is a fac-simile 
design of our newest .style 
Cavalry Badge. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of 
price, with Name, Co., and 
Regiment en- 


graved thereo 
Solid $3 00 
Solid Silver, letters 
in gold relief..... 3 50 


in gol 
Solid Silver, letters 
in gold enameled. 9 00 
Also new style Artillery 
Badge, and every style Co. 
Pin and Corps Badge worn 
by the Army. Send for our 
illustrated Catalogue. 
Address C. L. BALCH & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 
Hospitals, Merchants, 
Druggists, and all who 
wish to print’ neatly, 


jircular sent free. 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., . 
six cents. Adams Press ™ 
Co., 31 Park Row, N. Y., 
and 35 Lincoln St., Boston. 


AGENTS 


NT, 335 Broadway, N 


ONE CENT. 


As the warm weather approaches, prepare to reduce 
household expenses, by getting Fisu's KBROSENE 


Cooking Apparatus. 


One costing $4 §O@ will cook a meal for § persons, at 


‘““ ONE CENT. 


Thousands of them have been sold, and the demand is 
increasing. A Descriptive Pamphlet furnished gratis. 
WM. RUSSELL, Agent, 206 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
N. B.—The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 


Colored Album Gems. 


Views of Central Park, 2 Parts, Autumn Leaves, 4 
Parts, Life of Childhood, 2 Parts. Summer and Winter 


WANTED.—Apply 


M. 
SHAFER and J. L. G. PIER- 


3 Parts. a& speciality, 
tains 12 Pictures. Price $10 EACH PART, by haem to 
any address. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


To Compositers. — Wanted, three strictly first- 
clase a used to Book-work. Apply to Mr. 
& Baorumas’ Composing 


mir” 


Another Great Story. 


NOW READY IN THE 


| New York Weekly, 


A Story of startling interest, entitled 


Glady the Lost; 


The Curse of Beauty. 


By Esther Serle Kerneth. 


The above is one 6f the most intensely interesting ro- 
romances ever written. It is powerfully wrought and 
worked up with a dramatic effect, which holds the reader 
spell-bound from the beginning to the close. Let no one 
fail to secure the opening chapters, and our word for it 
they will not be elow in looking after what follows. 

Besides the above great story, the New Yorr WEEKLY 
is now publishing a splendid romance, entitled ‘Tum Nz- 
GLECTED WARNING, OR, THE TRIALS OF A PUBLIC ScHOOL 
TxacuEr; and another exciting serial will be commenced 
immediately, entitled Ons Armep TRAPPER, oR, 
Tug OF THE By Wu. H. 
very popular author. Added to all which it gives weekly 
from EIGHT to TWELVE first-class sketches, o. different 
varieties, a large number of fine POEMS, and a variety 
of departments, of a useful and entertaining character, 
including Pleasant Paragraphs,” Knowledge Box," 
“Items of Interest,” etc., the whole going to form a fam- 
ily newspaper which, it is freely admitted by all who take 
it, has not its equal either in this country or the old. 
Price five cents for a single copy, $3 00 per year, and lib- 
eral terms offered to getters-up of clubs. 

STREET & SMITH, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
No, 11 Frankfort Street, New York City. 
wv” Specimen copies sent free. 


Superbly finished watch- 
@s, the bezuty of which is 

| only — by their cheap- 
ness. —N. Weekly, July 
23d. 
Particularly valuable for 
i} Officers in the army, and 
travelers.—Frank Leslie’ 
Feb. 21. 

Prettiest, best and cheap- 
est time-pieces ever offered. 
Y. liiustrated 
Jan. 10. 


—N. 


Magic Time Observers, 
The Perfection of Mechanism! 
Being a Hunting, or Open Face, or Lady’s 
or Gentleman’s Watch combined, with 
Patent Self-winding Improvement. 

‘ A most pleasing novelty. One of the prettiest, most 
convenient, and decidedly the best and cheapest timepiece 
for general and reliable use ever offered. It has within it 
and connected with its machinery its own winding at- 
tachment, rendering a key entirely unnecessary. The 
cases of this Watch@re composed of two metals, the out- 
er one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved so 

action lever movement, and is warranted an accurate time 
piece. Price, superbly engraved, per case of half dozen, 
$204. Sample watches in neat morocco boxes, geal I 
sent by mail, the postage is 36 cents; registering, 20 


Silver Watches! | 
First-Class Hunting Time-Pieces. 


FOR ACCURACY OF MOVEMENT, BEAUTY OF MATERIAL, 
AND, ABOVE ALL, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, THESE 
WATCHES MUST INSURE 


UNIVERSAL APPROBATION! 


An imitation so faultless that it can hardly be detected 
by the most experienced judges. The material being of 
two metals, the outer one first quality Silver and the in- 
ner one German Silver, it can not d by cut- ¢ 
ting or heavy engraving, making it not only in appear- 
ance, but in durability, the best resemblance of Solid 
Sterling Silver in existence. 

The sale of these watches in the army is a source of 
enormous profit, retailing, as they at 
and upward. Many hundred dollars tenle ts 
single pay-day by any one of ordinary olen tact ! 

AT WHOLESALE ONLY! In heavy a cases, beau- 
tifully engraved, white — dial, and cut hands, 
in running ord: :, by the half dozen, ; postage, 
$2 38 , 20 cis. Sold only by the case. Can 
be sent by mail. 

TERMS CASH, InvagiaBLy aDvaNce. No 
agents employed ; buyers must deal directly with us. If 
money is rent us by express or mail in a registered letter 
it is at our risk! Orders will meet the most prompt and 


faithful attention. 
BROS., Sole 
Broadway, cor, Courtlandt St., New York. 


VETER 


Veteran Soldiers. 
We are now prepared 

. to furnish all kinds of 
& Veteran Pins for all the 
2 Regiments and Corps now 
- in the field, at $1 50 each. 
S Also all the various Army 
© Badges worn by the dif- 


Solid Silver, $1 50. 


for a circular, Address 
DROWNE & MOORE, 

Manufacturing 

208 Broadway, New York. 


NY.V. 


American Needle Co., J. W. BARTLETT, 
442 Broadway, N. Y. 
NEEDLE for ALL the Sewine Macurnes. 


gw Bartiert’s Busnisuzp NEEDLES. | 
Hackle, Gill, Comb, Card Pins, &c., &c., to order. 
“We find Bartlétt’s Burnished Need] wonderful 


Sewing. Try sample 250, any sizes, for 50 cents, or less 


by mail.”—Mme. 


j 


CHLOASMA, 
OR MOTH PATCHES. | 


to remov 

from the face without injury to either text- 
ure or color of the skin. His snccess in this, as in other 
branches of his s ty—Diszases or and 
Loss or Harg—will warrant him in guaran a 
IN EVERY Oa8SE. For particulars enclose stamp for yr 
lar. DR. B. C, PERRY, @ 
Bonpd Stagst, New Yorx. 


George A. Ely & CO. 
ARMY WATCHES. 


Solid Silver Hunting Cased Lever Watch, Jeweled 
Movement and Silver Cap, a perfect time-keeper, only 


THH GREAT 
NEW 
ARMY WATCH, 


MOVEMENT FULL RusY 


L 


ery fine double bottom Silver English - 
Watch, full Jeweled, BaLanos 


Officer’s Watch. 


GENUINE Amegioan Leven Watcuss, tn 4 oc. 


$45. 
SpienvipP 18 carat very heavy Gold AMERICAN Watones, 
in 40 pennyweight cases $85. 

Same as above, with Chronometer Balance....... $92. 

HuntiIneé ENGLISH LEVER WaTcu, Jeweled, 
Screw Balance, M. J. TOBIAS 

Constantly on hand Watches of every description. 

We will send any of the above W: es to any address 
on receipt of neem, free of expense. tered letters 
come at our risk if properly sealed. All Watches Regis- 
a , 20 cents extra. Great inducements. Send for our 


GEORGE A. ELY & CO., Importers, 208 Broapwar, 
(29 We give a handeome Gold Piated Chain with every 
Wateh. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have Just Published : 

BULWER'S CAXTONIANA. Caxtoniana: A Series cf 
Essays on Life, Literature, and Manners. By Sir E. 
Bu.wee Lytro Bart., Author of ** The Caxtons," “A 
Strange Story," *‘ My Novel,” &. 12mo, Cloth, $1 54, 


HAND-BOOK OF THE NEW TESTA- 
12mo, 


A POPULAR 
MENT. By Cumming 
Cloth, $1 00 

FIVE YEARS OF PRAYER, with the By 
Rev. SaMUEL AUS D.D., Author of “The 
Power of Prayer,” ‘‘ Travels in Europe and the Fast," 
‘* Life of Rev. Dr. iureg,” & &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL UAL DEVELOPMENT OF EU- 
ROPE. A Sagan of the Intellectual of 
Joun Witttam Draper, M.D., LL.D., 

Chemistry and Physiology in the Cniver- 
ae ‘of N New York; Author of a ‘‘Treatize on Human 
on Svo, Cloth, $3 50; Half Galf, 


FANNY KEMBLE'S GEORGIA PLANTATION. Jomr- 
nal of a Residenee on a Plantation in a 


1839, By Frances Annz 12mo, Cloth, $1 


MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Pavt. pe Musswr. 
Translated by Emiry Maxerzace. [Illustrated by 
BENNETT. Square 4to, Cloth gilt, 60 cents. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. By By W. M. Aa- 
thor of “The Fou «The Humor- 
iste,” Vanity Fair, ** Pendennis," The Neweomes,” 
Adventures of Philip,” &c. With Illustrations. 12me, 
Cloth, $1 25; Half Beseee, § $2 25. 


VERY HARD CASH.: A A Novel ae on Facts. By 
- Cuapues Reape, Author of “Love me Little, Leve me 
Long,” &c. . 8vo, Cloth, » Gt OS 00; Paper, 75 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE SIOUX UX WAR .Y MASSACRES 
F 1862 AND 1863. By Isaac V. D. Harp With 


and Illustrations. 12mo, paca se. 


ROMOLA. A Novel. By Grorez Author @ 
‘* Adam Bede,” **The Mill on the Mar- 
ner,”’ and ‘* Scenes of Clerical Life.” With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $125; Cloth, $1 50. 


LIVEIT DOWN. A Story of the Light Lands. By J.C. 
Jearrerson, Author of “Olive Blake’s Good Work," 
Isabel; or, the Young Wife and the Old Love,” 
So, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For February, 1864. | 


TERMS. 


One Copy @rone Year ..... 
Two Copies for One Year’ . - 500 

An Extra Copy, : every Club of Tzn Sun. 
sCRI 


gratis, for 
at $2 50 each, or ae Copies for $25 00. 
Harper's Magazine and Harper's WERELY, together, 


one year, $5 00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Ci lati 100,000 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TO ADVERTISERS. —Seventy-five Cents per, line 
sements each insertion. 

Vols. I., IV., V., Vi. and Vil.for the Years 
1957, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1968 of “HAR-.. 
PER'S WEEKLY,” handsomely bound in 


improvement over others for Maocntzs or 


Price $5 00 each, are now 
x & Presume. 


| spota on the skin s more on bio 
| on brunettes, but they contribute greatly in marring the 
_without inju the s in texture or color, 
| . would no doubt be considered a great achievement in med- 
| devoted his whole time and attention to Diseases of the 
tah 
Houwmne Cas 
JEWELED, in finely finished engine turned engraved or 
38 GOLD COMPOSITE, same as above................ 
ELEGANT GOLD ComPosiTz WaToH, very small, 
ODD $16. 
| iy | 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
_ | 
gle onc, 100, or 1000. 
Sent to any part of the 
TERMS. 
One Copy for Four Months. ... . . $10 
One Copy for Two 
ent will | Scenes on the Hudson and White Mountains, 4 Parts. sian ieiehdittpebennnnsiinercenRannesasienimenanns nuptials And Extra C il be allowed for every Club 
mooth- | Butterflies, 5 Parts. Beautiful Plants and Flowers. 10 
Parts, Beautiful 5 Parts | and Comic of Tew at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $9 
| | 


